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Federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance 


Remarks Announcing Reorganization 
Legislation and a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development Program. 

July 10, 1978 


Tue Present. I think you notice from 
the distinguished men and women on the 
steps with me the importance of the sub- 
ject that we will be discussing this morn- 
ing. We’ve had a briefing for interested 
persons from around the Nation on this 
new proposal which I’m sure will be im- 
plemented without delay. 

Every American is concerned about 
crime and every American is a potential 
victim of crime. But that’s only part of 
our concern. Crime destroys the essential 
fabric of our society in ways that go far 
beyond individual suffering and loss. In 
that sense, we are all victims. If our com- 
munities are to be vibrant and safe, our 
people cannot live in fear. We cannot let 
criminals control our lives. 

The primary responsibility for con- 
trolling crime rests with local and State 
officials, but the Federal Government can 
and does provide essential and effective 
support. Within the last year, we have 
made some progress in reducing crime. 
New jobs have been created. Crime rates 


in almost every category have gone down, 
but the rates are still too high and crime is 
still of grave concern to me and other 
Americans. There is clearly more that the 
Federal Government can and should do 
to solve this problem. Working in part- 
nership with State and local govern- 
ments, community organizations, and 
concerned citizens, we can make a safer 
America. 

Since its creation a decade ago, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion, LEAA, has been the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s major tool to help local com- 
munities, local officials carry out this re- 
sponsibility. But it has never yet realized 
its full potential. 

As part of our reorganization efforts, 
the Justice Department and the Office of 
Management and Budget have been 
working for the last 12 months, inten- 
sively reviewing LEAA. We’ve involved 
community leaders, public officials and 
law enforcement specialists from through- 
out the Nation. We’ve also had valuable 
counsel and assistance from congressional 
leaders, such as Senator Kennedy and 
Congressman Rodino. 

The proposals that I am sending to 
Congress today will make the Federal 
Government a more effective and com- 
petent partner in the fight against crime. 
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First, we will greatly simplify the grant 
process, eliminating 75 percent of the 
paperwork. For instance, cities now re- 
quiring 40 different applications per year 
will in the future only have to submit one 
application per year. 

Second, we will strengthen the part- 
nership already enhanced by our urban 
policy between the Federal Government 
on the one hand and State and local com- 
munities on the other. For the first time 
hundreds of cities and counties will have 
the flexibility to decide how their LEAA 
funds can best be used to attack crime in 
their own communities and will receive 
fixed allocations of LEAA funds for that 
purpose. In addition, we will target re- 
sources to those areas of the country with 
especially severe crime problems. 

Third, we _ will consolidate and 
strengthen research and statistics pro- 
grams within the Department of Justice. 
A National Institute of Justice will be 
created to replace several different re- 
search units now located in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It will be charged with 
conducting independent studies to deter- 
mine how we can best solve our criminal 
and civil justice problems. A Bureau of 
Justice Statistics will be created to pro- 
vide for the first time a central focus for 
the gathering and analysis of statistics 
concerning crime and concerning our 
justice system. 

The Federal effort to help State and 
local governments solve their crime pro- 
grams cannot be limited, however, to just 
improving LEAA. A sensitivity to the 
crime problem must be part of other Fed- 
eral programs which affect the daily lives 
of our citizens. 

Several of the Federal agencies which 
have been involved in our urban policy 
will be pooling $32 million over the next 
year to develop, for instance, an improved 
anticrime program for public housing 
projects. Funds will be provided by the 
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CETA program for training and educa- 
tion to hire local residents for such impor- 
tant, preventive jobs as manning elevators 
and patrolling unguarded areas where the 
crime rate has been very high. Recrea- 
tion facilities will be built by Interior 
Department funds for the men, women, 
children who reside in these projects. And 
LEAA funds will be provided for coun- 
seling and for other services for juveniles 
living in public housing projects who 
might be influenced or tempted to resort 
to a life of crime. 

The programs I’ve announced today 
will have a beneficial effect on our crime 
problem. But if we are to be successful, 
we also need the support of each of the 
distinguished leaders who are here today 
from State and local governments, from 
community and neighborhood groups. 

We have the knowledge, the ability, the 
determination, the commitment, and the 
influence, and using these more effective 
programs, our common effort can con- 
tinue to reduce the excessive crime rate in 
our Nation. 

I’d like now to call on the Attorney 
General for further remarks, and then 
we'll hear from distinguished Members 
of the Congress, and then from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

This is the third ceremony we’ve had 
in the Rose Garden that bears very heav- 
ily on our effort to do something about 
improving our criminal justice system. 
The first was a meeting just like this where 
we joined with the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees to sponsor the re- 
codification of the criminal laws. That’s 
now pending in the House, already passed 
the Senate. The second was to do some- 
thing about bringing the court system in- 
to our foreign intelligence efforts—we call 
that the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
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Act. That has passed the Senate and is 
now pending in the House. 

We’ve been somewhat delayed on re- 
vamping and revising the LEAA because 
it’s complex. And we started out, because 
of some of the things they'd done in the 
past, with the idea that maybe it should be 
abolished. We finally decided the thing 
to do was to refurbish it in a way to take 
out wasted overhead on local, State, and 
Federal levels, and on the Federal level 
we reduced the payroll by 15 percent 
since we’ve been here, number one. Num- 
ber two, take the fat out, not spend any 
more money on boondoggles, but to be 
sure that the money goes to the process 
of deterring and eliminating crime. 

So, we’re ending up with a three- 
pronged agency—research and develop- 
ment that will guarantee that our re- 
search is worthwhile and that it will pro- 
duce something that can be developed; a 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, something 
badly needed. We oftentimes do not know 
what to do about the total system from 
police, courts, and corrections and prose- 
cutions, without having some idea of what 
the statistical picture is in the country. 
It’s been fragmented. We’re bringing that 
together. And, of course, the grant part 
of the program will be a great deal bet- 
ter, because 70 percent of the money, as 
the President said, will go out almost as 
revenue-sharing, and the other 30 per- 
cent will be reserved for discretionary 
programs. 

I’m quite pleased over the prospects, 
and I’m more pleased than that by the 
fact that Senator Kennedy and Chairman 
Rodino and some of their colleagues will 
be sponsoring this legislation. We hope to 
have it in place by October of 1979, when 
the present authorization for the LEAA 
expires. At that time, we'll be ready to 
move into the new system and, hopefully, 
both committees will agree with the Pres- 
ident and me that we ought to go ahead 
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and as much as possible put the new man- 
agement concept in place now, because 
this is a managerial problem. And when 
I say that, I say serious managerial prob- 
lem. And we need to go ahead and move 
to better management. 

I think that Mr. Gregg at the LEAA, 
who has been the Acting Administrator 
and is now, has done a wonderful job. 
Mr. President, he’s one of these super- 
grades that goes about the Government 
in management capacities as he’s as- 
signed, just as you’re thinking of doing 
in the civil service reform. And he’s done 
a fine job. But we want to go ahead and 
put the new management in place as 
quickly as possible. 

Now, it’s my pleasure to present to you 
Senator Kennedy, who’s got, I would say, 
as wide-ranging an interest in the admin- 
istration of justice as anyone I know. It 
was Senator Kennedy and his staff that 
did a great deal of the work on the bill 
that’s going to be introduced today. 
It’s my pleasure to introduce Senator 
Kennedy. 

SENATOR KENNEDY. Thank you very 
much, General Bell, Mr. President. 

I think there are few issues which are 
of greater concern to the American people 
than their own safety and security. I think 
all of us are very mindful that the people 
who suffer the most in terms of crime are 
the really powerless people in our society, 
whether it’s in the urban areas or in rural 
communities or in areas. 
Usually they're the senior citizens, the 
poor, the disadvantaged people. I think 
this legislation represents the best judg- 
ment of those that have been interested 
in the issues of crime in the Senate. It has 
strong bipartisan support in the Senate. It 
recognizes the importance of corrections 
and rehabilitation. 


suburban 


I’m very hopeful that we'll get early 
consideration of the legislation and early 
passage of it, and it will symbolize that 
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although law enforcement is basically a 
local responsibility, that there’s both a 
symbolic and a real role for the Federal 
Government to work with local communi- 
ties to provide for safer communities for 
the people that live in the cities, the subur- 
ban areas, and the rural communities of 
this country. 

Thank you. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. I’m pleased 
to present Chairman Rodino, a great 
American, one that’s done as much for the 
administration of justice in the impeach- 
ment process and many other ways— 
[laughter|—as anyone I know. He’s been a 
great friend and supporter of mine since 
I’ve been here. 

REPRESENTATIVE Roptno. Thank you 
very much, Judge Bell, Mr. President, 
Madam Secretary, my colleagues, and 
friends. 

Mr. President, I suppose if I don’t make 
this short, I’m going to be charged with 
some kind of a crime, this tremendous 
heat we’re under here. But I do want to 
tell you, Mr. President, that your admin- 
istration is to be applauded for having 
undertaken a real review, an intense 
study of LEAA and the total problem of 
crime. I think we understand—and I 
know that this understanding comes as the 
result of many consultations on the part 
of the Attorney General, members of your 
administration, and other interested 
people—that we can’t really successfully 
fight crime or really understand the 
causes of crime until we get the people 
involved. And I think that this bill, this 
proposal, certainly aims to do that. 

First of all, it’s a restructuring of LEAA. 
And being called the Justice Improve- 
ment Act of 1978, I think, is a hopeful sign 
because I think that is what it’s going to 
be. The innovative features of the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice for the pur- 
poses of doing tremendous amount of re- 
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search—so that the States which have 
principal responsibility may be given the 
kinds of information that may set up the 
kinds of guidelines that will help us to 
understand crime, the cause of crime, and 
then to prevent it. And the same way with 
setting up the Bureau of Statistics, which 
I think is important. 

I’ve been in the forefront of this battle 
for a long time. The bottom line seems to 
be that the people of America, the neigh- 
borhoods, the communities, the people, 
and the State governments and the Fed- 
eral Government ought to recognize that 
this indeed won’t go away as a problem 
until we take this kind of concerted action. 
And I believe that we need this kind of 
commitment on the part of each of us. 

There was talk a long time ago in 1968 
of how we were going to successfully wage 
this battle against crime, and we’ve seen 
that spending money wasn’t the answer 
alone. There’s got to be a total dedica- 
tion, a total commitment. It won’t be dol- 
lars alone. It’s got to be people with 
understanding. And the anticrime com- 
munity program, the setting up of priori- 
ties for those programs that work, remov- 
ing some of the redtape, that’s all going 
to be, I think, in the right direction. 

I pledge myself to a total commitment 
to helping, because I think that while it 
may be one of those areas that seems to 
get a low rating when the people of 
America are asked what is the problem 
that they consider most paramount, none- 
theless, I think in the hearts and minds 
of most of the people of America is this 
question: Why can’t we get rid of crime? 
Why do we have to be afraid to walk the 
streets of America? Why do we have to 
be afraid each time to go out as free 
citizens? 

And I think, Mr. President, that with 
Senator Kennedy, with myself—and I’m 
introducing the bill today—I think that 
along with Bob McClory, the ranking 
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Republican on our committee, I’m sure 
that we’re going to give you the kind of 
support that the administration needs. 
And I think with your appeal to the 
people of America, we may be moving 
in the right direction. 

Thank you. 

THE Presipent. I mentioned earlier 
that we have made, I think, substantial, 
detectable, provable progress in almost 
every aspect of crime statistics in the last 
12 months. The Attorney General has 
been trying to contribute to this progress 
in recent days. The Circuit Court Judge 
ruled that he would not have to go to jail, 
which does help in one category of hold- 
ing down the crime statistics, and I want 
to express my personal congratulations to 
Griffin so far on his good progress. 
[Laughter] 

I think that the next and the last 
speaker is indicative or representative of 
the effort that all the Cabinet members 
have made. Perhaps one of the prime 
causes for the reduction in the crime rate 
in the last 12 months has been the reduc- 
tion in the number of people who are un- 
employed. We have almost 2 million 
fewer people unemployed now than we 
did when this administration took over 
and we’ve had a net increase of 6.4 mil- 
lion jobs, which means that people can 
now earn their living rather than turn to 
a life of crime for the illegal acquisition 
of goods or money. 

We have this morning a very important 
demonstration in Pat Harris, Secretary of 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Department, of what can be done in 
public housing. A very tiny portion of 
public housing in our country has been 
the focal point of excessive crime per- 
petrated on the residents there. And I 
would like to call now on Secretary 
Harris to explain in closing what she is 
doing as one of the members of the Cab- 
inet to help in a concerted, broad-scaled 
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approach in our country to hold down 
the crime rate and to correct this defect 
in our democratic society. 

Secretary Pat Harris. 

SecreTARY Harris. Thank you, Mr. 
President, Mr. Attorney General, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House. 

The program that we’re announcing 
today is another example of the way in 
which the Carter administration uses 
existing resources in an imaginative way 
to achieve the goals that the President 
has set for his administration. 

Since 1937, public housing has housed 
the poor of this country, and in most cases 
what has been provided is shelter that far 
surpasses in quality and in cost what 
could otherwise be secured by low-in- 
come families. But as the President noted, 
we are all aware that there are a few very 
large, highly visible urban projects that 
have not lived up to our expectations and 
now represent some of the worst living 
conditions in this country. 

You know the names of these places as 
well as I do—Columbia Point in Boston, 
Stella Wright in Newark, Robert Taylor 
Homes in Chicago, Hunter’s Point in San 
Francisco, Carmelitos in Los Angeles, 
West Dallas in Dallas. They are a very 
small part of the public housing program, 
but they account for 100 percent of the 
public’s negative image of the program. 
These problem projects are often breed- 
ing grounds for crime, vandalism, delin- 
quency, and despair. They are places that 
no one here would want to live in, to 
work in, or to raise a family in. 

The Carter administration is going to 
do something about these projects. We 
realize how big this challenge is and we 
do not pretend to have all the answers. 
What we intend to do is to make a start 
that can, over the next 30 months, re- 
verse conditions in these projects and 
bring a better and safer living environ- 
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ment, employment opportunities, and 
hope to people living in these projects. 

The way we intend to bring $209 mil- 
lion in assistance to local communities is 
completely consistent with the urban pol- 
icy announced by the President on March 
27 of this year. We are going to involve the 
local government and voluntary associa- 
tions. We are going to simplify the paper- 
work associated with the program. We 
are going to coordinate the activities of 
other Federal agencies that can be of as- 
sistance to these projects, and we are go- 
ing to make better use of already avail- 
able funds. LEAA is one of the participat- 
ing groups in this program. 

All of us who are concerned about im- 
proving the living conditions of the dis- 
advantaged are faced with a great chal- 
lenge. Can this be done within the re- 
strictions imposed by today’s economies 
and the taxpayers’ concern with the level 
of government expenditures? We believe 
that it can. The people of the Nation do 
not intend to abandon the disadvantaged. 
The people of this Nation instead are tell- 
ing us that we must seek every possible 
way to make better use of the resources 
we have. We believe that the program an- 
nounced today demonstrates that this can 
be done, and we will build on the results 
in the future. 

There are many reasons to make cer- 
tain that living conditions in these multi- 
problem projects are improved. Seventy- 
six percent of the households in these 
projects are single-parent households. 
Sixty-three percent of all residents are 
members of racial minorities, and 40 per- 
cent are elderly. But most important, 65 
percent of the residents of these projects 
are under the age of 18. 

When I think of all these young peo- 
ple served by public housing, I remember 
the young black Ph.D. in Houston who 
grew up in one of these projects and who 
today works with people of Houston to 
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make the entire city a better place in 
which to live. And I think of the young 
white man in Newark who left a Newark 
public housing project to go to Harvard 
on a scholarship and who returned to 
Newark to head its housing and commu- 
nity development program. The protec- 
tion of future leaders like the Houston 
Ph.D. and the Newark leader is what the 
HUD Public Housing Urban Initiative is 
all about, and I thank my fellow Cabinet 
members for their cooperation in getting 
this program underway. 


Thank you, Mr. President. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Unless 
there’s someone else that feels that they 
have something on their heart—{laughter]| 
—we’ll adjourn. Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. at 


the ceremony in the Rose Garden at the White 
House. 


Justice System Improvement 
Act of 1978 


Message to the Congress on the Proposed 


Legislation. July 10, 1978 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today sending to Congress the 
“Justice System Improvement Act of 
1978,” which will make _ significant 
changes in programs now being admin- 
istered by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (“LEAA”) and will 
revitalize our efforts to help State and lo- 
cal governments improve their justice 
systems. 

For the past 10 years, Federal efforts 
to control crime through LEAA have 
been uncoordinated and ineffective. In 
providing financial assistance to State and 
local governments, the LEAA program 
has never been as efficient or effective as 
originally intended. A complex bureau- 
cratic structure has enveloped the Fed- 
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eral effort, involving State and local law 
enforcement officials in excessive regula- 
tion, complexity, and mountains of red 
tape—rather than providing them with 
needed financial and technical assistance. 
Compliance with procedural guidelines 
has often overshadowed substantive ac- 
complishments. Further, Federal research 
and statistics programs have not provided 
the types of information needed for sound 
management decisions by those involved 
in controlling crime and improving our 
justice system. 

With the counsel and assistance of 
State and local officials and of Congres- 
sional leaders, particularly Senator Ken- 
nedy and Congressman Rodino, we have 
devoted more than a year to an intensive, 
thorough review of the LEAA program. 
Through that review, we sought to rem- 
edy the deficiencies in the LEAA pro- 
gram, while at the same time building 
upon the program’s basic strengths. The 
Act which I am proposing today meets 
that goal: it effectively addresses LEAA’s 
weaknesses and furthers our efforts, en- 
hanced by our urban policy, to develop 
an effective partnership among the Fed- 
eral government, State and local govern- 
ments and community organizations. 

Enactment of this bill will be a major 
step forward in our nation’s efforts to 
control crime and improve the adminis- 
tration of justice. The bill contains the 
following major initiatives: 

—It will streamline and redirect the 
LEAA program 

¢ by simplifying the grant process and 

eliminating unnecessary paperwork ; 
by targeting funds to areas of greatest 
need; 

by eliminating 
LEAA funds; 
by strengthening the role of local 
governments; and 

by increasing community and neigh- 
borhood participation in program 
decisions. 


wasteful uses of 
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—It will also consolidate within the 
Department of Justice 

¢ civil and criminal research efforts in 
a new National Institute of Justice; 
and 

* civil and criminal statistical pro- 
grams in a new Bureau of Justice 
Statistics. 


Law ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 


ELIMINATING PAPERWORK 


The current statute authorizing LEAA 
imposes 25 broad planning requirements. 
Implementation of these requirements 
has resulted in annual State plans of un- 
certain value and extraordinary length. 
Each year, State plans total about 55,000 
pages often filled with needless and re- 
petitive narrative. Over the program’s 
history, about 500 plans filling some one- 
half million pages have been submitted 
to LEAA. Countless staff time has been 
devoted to plan development and review 
at the Federal, State and local level. 

My proposal will reverse this trend. 
Statutorily mandated requirements re- 
garding content of plans will be reduced 
from 25 to 8. Annual State plans—now 
averaging about 1,000 pages—will be 


replaced by simplified applications sub- 


mitted once three This 


change alone will decrease paperwork by 


every years. 
as much as 75 percent. 

In addition, under the Act, major lo- 
cal government units will be able to sub- 
mit single applications for funding of all 
projects covering a three-year period. 
The impact of this change will be signif- 
icant. Presently, cities like Atlanta, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Newark fill out on the average 40 proj- 
ect applications each year. Under the Act, 
they will be required to complete only 
one. 
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TARGETING FUNDS 


Under the existing statute, LEAA 
funds are distributed to States solely on 
the basis of population. There is no re- 
quirement that funds be distributed ac- 
cording to an area’s need to fight crime. 

Under the Act, a priority will be placed 
on focusing funds to the areas with the 
most severe crime problems, in line with 
the Administration’s general policy of 
targeting funds from government pro- 
grams to areas of greatest need. 

At present, 17 States have about 55 
percent of the nation’s serious crime and 
about 45 percent of the total population. 
Under our proposals, those 17 States 
would receive additional funds to dis- 
tribute to their local areas with the great- 
est crime problems. 


WASTEFUL USE OF FUNDS 


The existing LEAA statute does not 
place any meaningful limits on how funds 
are to be used, or incentives for efficient 
use. In recent years, it has become obvi- 
ous that some LEAA funds have been 
wasted on useless equipment, hardware, 
projects and programs. 

To avoid future wasteful use, and to 
insure that LEAA funds are spent in the 
most productive ways, my proposal con- 
tains reasonable limits on the use of 
LEAA funds. 

Strict limitations will be placed on the 
use of funds for equipment, hardware, 
administrative expenses, and general sal- 
ary expenses. These limitations should 
result in additional LEAA funds for pro- 
grams which will directly impact on the 
fight against crime and which will im- 
prove our judicial system. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Under the current LEAA statute, local 
crime prevention and control efforts have 
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frequently been undercut by uncertainty 
about funding levels, as well as by dis- 
agreements over State and local roles and 
responsibilities. 

My proposal will eliminate the uncer- 
tainty concerning the funding level for 
local governments and will more clearly 
establish the relationship between State 
and local governments. Rather than hav- 
ing to file innumerable applications with 
their State governments, my proposal will 
enable municipalities of over 100,000 
population and counties of over 250,000 
population for the first time to receive a 
fixed allocation of LEAA funds each 
year. 

In addition, decisions regarding fund- 
ing are now made at the State level, of- 
ten without adequate local consultation. 
Under my proposal, these cities and coun- 
ties will be given greater discretion to se- 
lect projects and programs particularly 
suited to their own crime reduction and 
criminal justice needs. 


COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
PARTICIPATION 


All too often, a wide gulf separates law 
enforcement officials from the commu- 
nities and people they protect. This has 
been particularly true of the LEAA 
program. 


My proposal recognizes that crime pre- 
vention and justice system improvement 
are not solely the tasks of government or 


justice agencies. Private citizens and 
neighborhood and community organiza- 
tions will have a vital role to play. The 
participation of neighborhood and com- 
munity groups in the development and 
approval of State and local applications 
will be assured. Not only will public 
hearings be required before State and 
local LEAA funding decisions are made, 
but those groups will be fully represented 
on the State and local advisory boards 
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that will be established to determine how 
LEAA funds are spent locally. ‘These ac- 
tions will reenforce the neighborhood 
anti-crime proposal announced recently 
in our urban policy. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE 


Although the Federal, State and local 
governments spend billions of dollars each 
year in their effort to combat crime and 
improve their criminal justice systems, 
we do not have adequate tools to assess 
the impact of these dollars in reducing 
crime or improving our justice system. 

To date, Federal leadership in devei- 
oping the necessary tools has been unco- 
ordinated, fragmented, and has generally 
lacked focus. 

My proposal will remedy this problem 
by creating a National Institute of Justice 
within the Justice Department. The In- 
stitute will replace two existing units, the 
National Institute for Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice and the National 
Institute of Corrections, and part of a 
third unit, the Institute of Juvenile De- 
velopment and Research. The National 
Institute of Justice will be authorized to 
undertake basic and applied research, 
and to conduct evaluations and sponsor 
demonstrations in the civil and criminal 
justice areas. 

It will centralize the Federal effort to 
determine how the Federal, State and 
local governments can most effectively 
attack the crime problem and strengthen 
their justice system. 

To ensure the independence and integ- 
rity of the Institute’s efforts, its Director 
will have final authority for all grants and 
contracts made by the Institute. 

An advisory board to the Institute will 
be composed of a broadly based group of 
academic experts, State and local offi- 
cials, neighborhood and community lead- 
ers and citizens. The board will have au- 
thority to develop, in conjunction with 
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the Director, policies and priorities for 
the National Institute of Justice. 


BUREAU OF JUSTICE STATISTICS 


One of the most valuable services pro- 
vided by the Federal government in the 
criminal justice area is the compilation 
of statistics. However, the Federal effort 
here has also lacked a central focus and 
direction. 

Under my proposal, a Bureau of Jus- 
tice Statistics will be created in the De- 
partment of Justice. The Bureau will be 
authorized to collect, analyze and dis- 
seminate statistics on criminal and civil 
justice matters. As a result, the Federal 
government will be able to provide crime 
statistics which are reliable and uniform. 

An advisory board to the Bureau will 
consist of researchers, statisticians, State 
and local officials and citizens. The board 
would have authority to recommend to 
the Director policies and priorities for 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics. 

To coordinate the operation of the 
streamlined LEAA, the National Insti- 
tute of Justice and the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, the Department of Justice will 
establish the Office of Justice Assistance, 
Research and Statistics. That Office will 
be responsible for ensuring that each of 
these three organizations attacks our 
criminal and civil justice problems in a 
focused and complementary way. 

The “Justice System Improvement Act 
of 1978” lays the foundation for an effec- 
tive Federal program of financial assist- 
ance, research and statistics and is vitally 
important to assist States, local govern- 
ments and citizens groups in combating 
and improving the quality of the justice 
programs. I urge the Congress to give 
this proposal prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 10, 1978. 
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Veto of the Sikes Act 
Amendments of 1978 


Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 10882 Without Approval. 
July 10, 1978 


To the House of Representatives; 

I am returning without my approval 
H.R. 10882, the “Sikes Act Amendments 
of 1978.” 

The Sikes Act authorizes Federal-State 
cooperative programs for fish and wild- 
life conservation and public outdoor 
recreation on military reservations, Na- 
tional Forests, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration sites, and certain 
Energy and Interior Department lands. 
It is intended to foster cooperation be- 
tween the States and Federal land man- 
agement agencies. H.R. 10882 would ex- 
tend and increase appropriation author- 
izations under the Act through 1981. 

I am strongly committed to the wise 
management and conservation of fish and 
wildlife on public lands; I have recom- 
mended appropriations of approximately 
$35 million for fish and wildlife manage- 
ment on public lands subject to the Sikes 
Act. This total includes nearly $14.4 mil- 
lion for Federal/State cooperative pro- 
grams of the type authorized by that Act, 
programs I believe are valuable and im- 
portant. 

However, these amendments are ob- 
jectionable in two respects. First, the bill 
would more than double the current ap- 
propriation authorizations for Sikes Act 
programs—from $23.5 million in 1978 to 
$51 million in 1979, and $61 million in 
1980 and 1981. These funds would be in 
addition to authorizations under other, 
more general, land management pro- 
grams which are now used for carrying 
out most Sikes Act activities. I insist on 


adequate attention to the management of 
fish and wildlife resources on public 
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lands, but the appropriations for these 
programs must be determined in the con- 
text of an effective and efficient manage- 
ment program encompassing all public 
land resources. These amendments pro- 
vide unneeded authorization levels for 
Sikes Act programs. 

Second, and more importantly, I ob- 
ject to the requirement in H.R. 10882 
that directs the Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior, Agriculture, and Defense to report 
to congressional authorizing committees 
whenever the President’s budget request 
for Sikes Act activities is less than the 
amount authorized, and requires them to 
state specifically why the higher amount 
was not requested. This requirement is 
designed to bring pressure on the Admin- 
istration to seek separate additional funds 
for Sikes Act programs and invites agen- 
cies to undercut the President’s annual 
budget he has presented to the Congress. 
This is an unacceptable intrusion on the 
President’s obligations and authority as 
Chief Executive. This approach would 
limit the President’s ability to make his 
annual budget recommendations a posi- 
tive, comprehensive, and balanced state- 
ment of the Administration’s policies and 
budget priorities. 

Disapproval of H.R. 10882 will not af- 
fect planned Federal expenditures for 
fish and wildlife management on public 
lands for 1979 which may be carried out 
under other more general land manage- 
ment authorities. This Administration 
will continue to move vigorously ahead 
in cooperation with the States to imple- 
ment programs for the conservation and 
enhancement of fish and wildlife on pub- 
lic lands. 

Jmmmy Carter 
The White House, 

July 10, 1978. 

NOTE: The House of Representatives recon- 
sidered H.R. 10882 on July 11, and the bill 


was referred to committee. 
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Captive Nations Week, 1978 


Proclamation 4578. July 11, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


By a joint resolution approved July 
17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Eighty-Sixth 
Congress authorized and requested the 
President to proclaim the third week of 
July in each year as Captive Nations 
Week. 

For more than two hundred years our 
Nation has sustained the belief that na- 
tional independence, liberty and justice 
are the fundamental rights of all people. 
Today we reaffirm our commitment to 
these principles. In particular, we pay 
tribute to those individuals and groups 
who demonstrate their attachment to 
these principles in their own country and 
throughout the world. 

Now, THEeEREFoRE, I, Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate the week be- 
ginning July 16, 1978, as Captive Nations 
Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
to observe this week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities and to renew 
their dedication to the cause of all people 
who seek freedom, independence, and 
basic human rights. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this eleventh day of 
July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jmmmy CartTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:07 a.m., July 12, 1978] 
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Federal Civil Service Reform 


Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Amendment to Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1978. July 11, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith transmit an amendment to 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1978, which 
I transmitted to you on May 23, 1978, Ex- 
cept as specifically amended hereby, Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 remains unmodi- 
fied. 

Jmmmy CarTER 

The White House, 

July 11, 1978. 


AMENDMENT TO REORGANIZATION 
PLAN No. 2 oF 1978 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled July 11, 1978, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Chapter 9 of Title 
5 of the United States Code. 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1978, 

which was transmitted to the Senate and 

the House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled on May 23, 1978, is hereby 
amended by deleting the present Section 

104(c) and substituting therefor a new 

Section 104(c) as follows: 

“(c) Executing, administering and en- 
forcing the Civil Service rules and regula- 
tions of the President and the Office and 
the statutes governing the same, and 
other activities of the Office including re- 
tirement and classification activities ex- 
cept to the extent such functions remain 
vested in the Merit Systems Protection 
Board pursuant to Section 202 of this 
Plan, or are transferred to the Special 
Counsel pursuant to Section 204 of this 
Plan. The Director shall provide the pub- 
lic, where appropriate, a reasonable op- 
portunity to comment and submit written 
views on the implementation and inter- 
pretation of such rules and regulations ;” 
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United States Ambassador 
to Syria 


Nomination of Talcott W. Seelye. 
July 11, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Talcott W. Seelye, of 
Bethesda, Md., as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Syrian Arab Re- 
public. He would replace Richard W. 
Murphy, who has been appointed Am- 
bassador to the Philippines. 

Seelye was born March 6, 1922, in 
Lebanon, of American parents. He re- 
ceived a B.A. (1947) and LL.D. (1974) 
from Amherst College. He served in the 
U.S. Army from 1943 to 1946. 

Seelye joined the Foreign Service in 
1949, and was posted in Stuttgart, Ulm, 
Amman, Beirut, and Kuwait. From 1960 
to 1964, he was Iraq-Jordan desk officer, 
then officer in charge of Arabian Penin- 
sula affairs, at the State Department. 

In 1964-65 Seelye attended the Na- 
tional War College, and from 1965 to 
1968, he was Chief of Mission in Jidda. 
From 1968 to 1972, he was Country Di- 
rector for Lebanon, Jordan, the Syrian 
Arab Republic, and Iraq. 

From 1972 to 1976, Seelye was Am- 
bassador to Tunisia. He was Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs from 1976 to 1977. In 1976 he also 
served as special representative to the 
President of Lebanon. 


Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With Western 
European and Japanese Reporters. 


July 11, 1978 


SOVIET DISSIDENTS 


ALASTAIR Burnet [ITN, Great Brit- 
ain]. Mr. President, on the eve of your go- 
ing to Europe, the Russians have put on 
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trial for his life a man who you say is 
innocent. Why do you think they are try- 
ing to insult you, and what can you do for 
Anatoly Shcharanskiy now? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, some people al- 
lege that this is an attack on the American 
people or our government or on me by 
the Soviet Union. I don’t look on it in that 
way. I think it’s an attack on every human 
being who lives in the world who believes 
in basic human freedom and who’s willing 
to speak for these freedoms or to fight for 
them. The allegation that Shcharanskiy 
was a spy for the United States is patently 
false. The Soviets know it to be false. They 
are prosecuting Shcharanskiy because he 
represents an element, a small group in 
the Soviet Union who are fighting for the 
implementation of international agree- 
ments which the Soviets themselves have 
signed. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Final Act of the Helsinki 
agreements guarantee to citizens within a 
country the right to emigrate, to leave 
the country, the right to live with their 
own family members, the right to speak 
freely and even to criticize their own gov- 
ernment. These are the things that the 
Soviets are attacking in the Shcharanskiy 
trial, the Ginzburg trial, the Orlov trial, 
and others. We deplore this, the actions 
themselves, and the violation of agree- 
ments which the Soviets themselves freely 
signed. 

I don’t believe that this trial will arouse 
anything throughout the world except 
condemnation of the Soviet Union and de- 
ploring of this unwarranted action. I don’t 
think it will still the dissident voices. But 
this is not limited to a single person, nor is 
it a matter between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. It involves the whole 
world. And our responsibility, I think, 
along with that of other people who are 
signers, signatories, of these agreements, is 
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to point out the violations when they oc- 
cur. And we intend to continue to do so. 


Mr. Burnet. That is all you intend to 
do? 

Tue Presipent. Well, there are other 
actions that are being considered, but of 
course, we have no mechanism by which 
we can interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Soviet Union, nor determine the out- 
come of the trial, nor determine the pun- 
ishment, if any, which is allotted to Mr. 
Shcharanskiy. But we’ll continue through 
every legitimate means to let the Soviets 
know of our displeasure and also to work 
toward the minimization of any punish- 
ment meted out to him. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Jacques Secur [TV2, France]. Mr. 
President, let me talk about another chal- 
lenge from France and Germany you have 
to face in Bonn at the economic summit. 
Does it bother you that certain European 
countries are actively asserting independ- 
ence in economic policy? 

Tue President. Well, we have always 
favored in the United States, certainly in 
my own administration, a strong Europe, 
strong alliances there, politically and eco- 
nomically. And of course, we are partici- 
pants in the military alliance to protect 
the freedom of Europe. 

We have not studied the recent agree- 
ment that apparently is being worked 
upon by the European nations who have 
been part of the so-called Snake, now pos- 
sibly to include in the future other nations 
involving France, Italy, and Great Britain. 
I noticed in the news media that Italy and 
Great Britain have expressed some con- 
cern about it. Until we have an analysis 
made of the details of this proposal, I 
would not want to comment about its ef- 
fect on our country. I don’t anticipate that 
there would be any obvious effort to cause 


a decrease in the value of the dollar nor 


to work an adverse trade barrier against 
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American goods. If these things should oc- 
cur inadvertently, of course, then we 
would deplore it privately and maybe pub- 
licly, but I don’t expect this to happen. 
So, the strengthening of the Economic 
Community in Europe is something that 
we do endorse. 

Mr. Secut. And political, too? 

Tue Preswent. Obviously politically, 
too, yes. 

U.S. ENERGY POLICY 


Sercio Tetmon [RAI, Italy]. Mr. 
President, it is widely expected that the 
Europeans and the Japanese in Bonn 
will ask or suggest a reduction in the 
consumption of energy in the United 
States. Should the Congress fail to move 
on your package, what do you propose to 
do? 

THe Presipent. We discussed this 
subject, as you know, at the London Eco- 
nomic Summit, I think 14 months ago. 
Each one of the nations made some com- 
mitment toward goals which we would try 
to achieve. Our goal, as expressed, was to 
reduce the level of imports of oil. We’ve 
already been successful in that. The rate 
of importing oil in our country has 
dropped almost a million barrels a day. 
We proposed to the Congress last April a 
five-part energy plan. The conference 
committees in the Congress have now ap- 
proved four of those five parts which 
would encompass an additional reduction 
in oil imports for our country of about 
2.3 million dollars (barrels a day). 

So, we’re making every effort that we 
can to carry out a proposal that for the 
first time would give our Nation a com- 
prehensive and understandable energy 
policy and reduce import levels. We’re 
trying to increase production in our own 
Nation. We’re trying to shift to more plen- 
tiful supplies of fuel, like coal, solar 
energy in some instances, nuclear power. 
And we’re also trying to increase the price 


* Printed in the transcript. 
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of domestic supplies of gas and oil to the 
prevailing world market price. 

I think the Congress has made great 
progress already. What many people in 
Europe don’t understand is our Nation 
is not only a great oil consumer, but we 
are a great oil-producing Nation and 
have habitually, historically been so. So, 
it’s a very difficult political issue to change 
the structure of our laws to hold down 
the free import for oil and to implement 
strict conservation measures. But I’ve 
been pleased with what the Congress has 
done so far. 

Through administrative action, 
through working closely with the Con- 
gress after this year, after they pass the 
first series of bills, we hope to continue 
this progress and, in the process to in- 
crease production in our own country to 
cut down the demand for imports. 

I might say that so far this year the 
rate of oil imports has dropped also, the 
first 5 months of 1978. Our increase in 
imports has come in manufactured goods. 
And one of the things that we want our 
trade partners to do in Europe is to in- 
crease their economic growth so that they 
can provide a market for our products 
that we want to sell. And we in the past 
have had a much higher rate of growth 
than have our trading partners who will 
be at the summit conference. 

I think with the reduction in our own 
rate of growth to a more moderate level, 
and the increased growth in some of our 
trading partners’ countries, that this ad- 
verse trade balance can be alleviated. 


VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Hirosui Narita [NHK, Japan]. Mr. 
President, I would like to ask a question 
on the dollar. In the light of the U.S. 
dollar’s decline in these days, it is re- 
ported that at the summit meeting some 
other heads of government will ask the 
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United States to stabilize and strengthen 
the U.S. dollars. Are you going to show 
them any tactical plan to protect U.S. 
dollars at the summit meeting? 

Tue Present. The relationship be- 
tween the dollar and the yen has been 
affected primarily by the adverse trade 
balance that we have with Japan. At the 
last summit meeting in London, for in- 
stance, we discussed the very high posi- 
tive trade balance that Japan enjoyed 
then. The goal established by your own 
leaders was that this trade balance would 
be reduced. Instead, it’s continued to go 
up. 

I think, as the economic market leaders 
have recognized, the high export of 
Japanese goods and the relatively low im- 
ports into Japan of other goods, the yen 
has strengthened in comparison to other 
currencies, including, of course, the 
American dollar. 

We don’t anticipate intervening in the 
monetary markets to artifically change 
those basic relationships between the 
dollar, the yen, the deutsche mark and 
other currencies. But unwarranted aber- 
rations of a transient nature we try to 
iron out, either by purchasing other cur- 
rencies or by selling the dollar on occasion, 
and we cooperate with other nations as 
well. But the long-range trends, I think, 
have to be established primarily by over- 
all market conditions, primarily trade 
balances. Temporary aberrations we do 
try to minimize. 


U.S. TRADE BALANCE 


Mr. Narita. Are you going to meet 
Prime Minister Fukuda at Bonn to reduce 
Japanese trade surplus? 

THE PreswweNnt. Yes. One of the things 
that we would like to see done is for both 
Japan and Germany to stimulate their 
own economies so that the growth might 
be higher and so that they might be better 
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able to buy our own goods that we would 
like to sell. 

Another thing that we need to do is to 
have a successful multilateral trade nego- 
tiation. We are very eager to see tariffs 
and other trade obstacles removed. So far 
we haven’t had complete success. But to 
the extent that these barriers to free inter- 
national commerce are maintained, it 
makes it much more difficult for us to al- 
leviate these basic problems that we have 
in trade balances. 


As I said earlier, most of our trade 
balance now comes from the purchase of 
manufactured goods, not oil. Of course, 
the nations like Japan and Germany, who 
sell a lot of manufactured goods to us, like 
to talk about our oil imports, but they 
don’t deplore the fact that we also buy 
large quantities of manufactured goods 
from your country and others. 

But I think over a period of time, with 
complete understanding of one another’s 
problems and a commitment on the part 
of the leaders, political and economic 
leaders, both within and out of govern- 
ment, we can bring into more near bal- 
ance these very wide differences that 
presently exist in the trade among the 
developed countries of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Burnet. But already, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are many millions of people in 
Europe and in America who are unem- 
ployed and are likely to stay that way. 
Now, if your talks fail, are we on the 
brink of a big recession like the 1930's? 

THE Preswent. No, I don’t believe so. 
We analyze constantly in our country— 
I’m sure you do in your own countries as 
well—the underlying economic factors. 
We compare them with the factors that 
did exist at the time of the Great Depres- 
sion and the subsequent, more moderate 
recessions. One of the most pervasive is- 
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sues to be discussed at the London con- 
ference 14 month ago was the extremely 
high unemployment rate. This was the 
most severe problem that I faced as I left 
London and came back home. 

I have only been in office 18 months, 
and we have had a net increase in jobs, 
available in our own country of 6.4 mil- 
lion, an unprecedented growth in job 
opportunities. We’ve reduced the unem- 
ployment level by 134 million persons, and 
the unemployment rate about 2 percent, 
a little bit more than 2 percent. 

So we’ve had good success in cutting 
down the unemployment rate in our own 
country. I know that other nations have 
not had quite such good success yet. But 
our growth rate in 1977 was very high. 

At the same time we were increasing 
employment opportunities, we also were 
able to buy manufactured goods from 
other nations. Other countries didn’t grow 
quite so fast and couldn’t buy our goods. 
And the present disparity in the value of 
the dollar and trade balances are a result 
of those factors. 

But I don’t anticipate any deterioration, 
further, in the economic circumstances. 
And if we can work in harmony with one 
another, try to understand both common 
problems and also individual, national 
problems, and also assess accurately how 
the action that we take at the summit 
meeting can affect other nations in the 
world, both those who are developed and 
those which are developing, I think we 
can act substantively to prevent a recur- 
rence of the adverse economic circum- 
stances, including a recession. 

U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. Securit. Mr. President, Western 
solidarity is coming before or after U.S. 
interests? 


THE PreEsIwENT. I find it difficult to 
distinguish between the two. I think that 
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Western solidarity is a prime require- 
ment for the realization of United States 
interests. We recognize this intimate tie 
with both Europe, Canada, and Japan— 
not only economically, which is what we 
have been discussing, but also politically 
and militarily. And my assessment is that 
these interrelationships have improved. I 
don’t think there’s any doubt that now, 
compared to just a few years ago, NATO 
is stronger. I think the European Com- 
munity is stronger. I think our relation- 
ship with both Japan and Europe simul- 
taneously is much stronger. I think that 
the summit conferences that have been 
held already—the three summit confer- 
ences—have contributed to this progress. 
But I never consider the interest of the 
United States as being separable from the 
common interest or well-being of the 
Alliance. 

Mr. TeLmon. Mr. President, criticism 
is sometimes voiced on the handling of 
foreign policy by your administration, es- 
pecially as far as the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned—up and down, human rights, up 
and down also in defense spending. How 
can you define your stand on this matter? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I tried to ex- 
press in a brief 20- or 25-minute speech 
at the graduation exercise in Annapolis 
early this year this very complicated in- 
terrelationship with the Soviet Union. 
We are deeply comitted to détente, both 
we and, I believe, the Soviet Union lead- 
ers. But we think that détente has got to 
be both broad-based and also reciprocal. 
We look upon our negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on the reduction of nuclear 
weapons as being a critical matter to our- 
selves and to them and to the world as 
far as peace is concerned. 

And we have never let anything inter- 
rupt our effort, which is constant, almost 
daily, to bring about a successful conclu- 
sion of the SALT negotiations. These are 
going on at this moment between Secre- 
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tary Vance and Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko, for instance, in Geneva. We are 
working on the comprehensive test ban. 
We are trying to prevent the buildup of 
military forces in the Indian Ocean. We 
are trying to prevent the development of 
antisatellite capability on both sides. We 
are trying also to bring about a successful 
conclusion of the long dormant mutual 
and balanced force reduction talks in 
Vienna. 

So, when matters concern mutual secu- 
rity plus matters of common benefit like 
increased trade, we cooperate with the 
Soviets in an enthusiastic and determined 
fashion. 

There are also differences between us 
and the Soviet Union. We have different 
forms of government. And I think now 
and definitely in the future we are going 
to be competitive with the Soviet Union. 
We believe in encouraging peace, non- 
intrusion in the affairs of other govern- 
ments, an adherence to common agree- 
ments on the protection of basic human 
rights, complete freedom of determina- 
tion of all nations of their own govern- 
ment, democratic principles. These things 
are opposed by the Soviet Union. They 
have a different philosophy of life. We 
have to recognize these differences. 

We don’t fear the competition. We are 
determined to meet the competition 
openly and appropriately, honestly and 
enthusiastically again. So, there’s a com- 
bination there of cooperation, whenever 
possible, and we hope to expand the areas 
within which we can cooperate and to 
meet the competition of the Soviet Union 
when it’s inevitable. 


Overriding this is the requirement that 
we maintain security—of our own Na- 
tion, the security of our allies in Europe 
and in Japan. And we would consider 
any threat against Western Europe or 
Japan to be the same as a threat against 
our own territory. So, these relationships 
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are very complicated, and I’ve tried to 
describe them as best I can in just a few 
minutes. 


WESTERN ROLE IN AFRICA 


Mr. Secut. Mr. President, concerning 
Africa, for instance, and competition, and 
concerning the French involvement and 
the role of France in Africa, do you guess 
now, in the future, if there is a future 
crisis again in Africa, then Western shall 
have to stay in Africa or not? I mean, 
Western countries, the role of Western 
countries is essential or not in Africa? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I think it’s esen- 
tial. As you know, some of the European 
nations have had a longstanding relation- 
ship in Africa, both as colonial powers 
and subsequent to that as very interested 
trade partners with large numbers of their 
own national citizens living within those 
countries—France and the Francophone 
countries, Germany, for 
Namibia, and so forth. We are working 
to try to resolve peacefully the threaten- 
ing dispute areas. 


instance, in 


We are cooperating with the British, 
for instance, in trying to solve the Rhode- 
sian problem, to bring about majority 
rule in Rhodesia under a democratic 
form of government, to try to protect the 
interests of both the majority and the 
minority citizens, utilizing the United Na- 
tions forces to maintain peace while the 
electoral process can be put into effect. 

We have worked very closely with the 
frontline nations, those nations surround- 
ing Rhodesia. In Namibia, we are cooper- 
ating with France, with Germany, with 
Great Britain, with Canada, in trying to 
bring about a peaceful resolution of the 
Namibian question, withdrawal of South 
African forces, again establishing a demo- 
cratic government there under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. 
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I believe that this kind of role—peace- 
ful, nonintrusive, not based on military 
action, working closely with the nationals 
there, the citizens of countries involved— 
is an appropriate role for us. I think when 


‘we have a disturbance of peace, as was 


the case with the violation of the Zairian 
border by the Katangan intruders from 
Angola, that we need to act in concert. 
My own preference, though, is to see the 
Organization of African Unity strength- 
ened and any sort of peace-keeping forces 
be under the auspices of the African na- 
tions themselves through the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. 

In a special case, we do provide some 
military assistance or some logistical sup- 
port, as we did in Zaire, to remove the 
nationals who were threatened there. But 
I think this kind of military action on our 
part ought to be extremely limited and 
done only at the request of governments 
involved. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Mr. Narita. Mr. President, regarding 
the East-West relations, it seems to me 
that the United States is willing to have 
normalization with Peking. When do you 
expect this normalization to be done, and 
could you tell me what the effect will be 
on Taiwan? 

Tue Presipent. Well, we agree with 
the principles expressed in the Shanghai 
Communique, with the ultimate goal be- 
ing normal relations between ourselves 
and the People’s Republic of China. We 
don’t know how rapidly this process can 
take place. We have deepfelt needs to 
protect the interest of the people on Tai- 
wan, to see the dispute between Taiwan 
and the Mainland resolved by peaceful 
means. We intend to continue trade with 
Taiwan. We want to have these relation- 
ships clearly understood by the People’s 
Republic of China. 
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At the same time, before we can reach 
fully normal relations with the People’s 
Republic, we would like to strengthen our 
bilateral relationships with them. We’ve 
had our Secretary of State go to visit 
China, as you know; my National Securi- 
ty Adviser has been. We’ve recently had 
a very senior scientific and technological 
delegation go. We'd like to increase trade 
with the People’s Republic, as Japan has 
already done. But we see in the future 
continued trade and good relationship 
with both Taiwan and the Mainland. 

We recognize their claim that there is 
only one China. We don’t intend to get 
involved in that, but we will do what we 
can to maintain peace and to improve 
constantly our relationship with the 
People’s Republic. 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMIT CONFERENCES 


Mr. Burnet. A final question, Mr. 
President. There have been many summit 
conferences, and great men have got to- 
gether. But do they really produce any- 
thing? Do they not just raise false hopes? 

THE President. No, I think they pro- 
duce a lot. It’s impossible to compare the 
present world situation, following three 
summit conferences, with what it would 
have been had those summit conferences 
not taken place. But I know in my own 
case, both I, the Vice President, my whole 
Cabinet, all of my economic and political 
advisers, my military advisers prepare for 
months before I go to an economic sum- 
mit conference. We study the particular 
perspective of other nations—their prob- 
lems, their local political circumstances, 
their special needs, their plans for the 
future, how they interrelate with one an- 
other, how our actions might impact posi- 
tively or adversely on the people in those 
other countries. Just the preparation for 
the summit conference itself is a very in- 
structive and educational process. 
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And then for us to share problems with 
one another in a very frank and unin- 
hibited way is also very beneficial, and I 
think for the world to know what we do 
afterwards through the communiques is 
constructive also. And then the last thing 
is that we set goals for ourselves to strive 
toward. It lets our own people, our own 
Congress, our own parliaments, know 
what we hope to achieve. And I think 
the clarity of those goals, whether or not 
we achieve them completely, is a very 
constructive process. 

So, I would say in summary that the 
summit conferences are very constructive, 
very beneficial to me, to the other leaders, 
and I think to the people we represent. 

Mr. Burnet. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

THE Present. Thank you. I enjoyed 

it. 
NOTE: The interview began at 3:03 p.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. It was 
taped for later broadcast on Western European 
and Japanese television. 

The transcript of the interview was released 
on July 12. 


Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With German 
Reporters. July 11, 1978 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


PETER MERSEBURGER [ARD Television]. 
Mr. President, in Berlin you will be fac- 
ing political East-West realities. You are 
stressing human rights. At the same time 
Soviet-American relations are declining. 
And in Moscow Shcharanskiy is on trial. 
Don’t you think that the two principles 
are contradicting each other, that human 
rights is undermining détente? 

Tue PreswwenT. Well, we did not ini- 
tiate the trial of Mr. Shcharanskiy, and 
we did not initiate the commitment to 
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the preservation of human rights. As you 
know, the Final Act of the Helsinki agree- 
ment was signed by, I think, 35 nations, 
including the Soviet Union, voluntarily. 
They also, of course, signed the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
member of the United Nations. 

Their violation of these agreements is 
something that I think is earning the 
condemnation of the entire world, all 
those who believe that a person should 
have a right to emigrate, to live with his 
family, to have some possibility for free 
speech, to criticize one’s own govern- 
ment. This is the principle which is on 
trial in the Soviet Union. We deplore this 
and make our criticism clear to the Soviet 
Union, both through diplomatic chan- 
nels, through private comments, and in 
some cases publicly. This is not a unique 
American attitude. Many people through- 
out the world believe in these basic rights. 

At the same time, we recognize that we 
cannot intrude into the internal affairs of 
the Soviet Union. We can’t determine 
the outcome of the trial. We can’t set the 
punishment, if any, that might be levied 
against Mr. Shcharanskiy, Mr. Ginzburg, 
Mr. Orlov, or others who have expressed 
themselves and who have tried to mon- 
itor the compliance with the Helsinki 
agreement. 

We’ve not let this interfere in our 
pursuit of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union on crucial matters. For instance, 
we are negotiating, constantly, terms of a 
SALT agreement to limit and even to re- 
duce the inventory of atomic weapons. We 
are working with the Soviet Union on a 
comprehensive test ban. We’re trying to 
bring about, along with your government 
and others, a successful conclusion to the 
long stalemated mutual and_ balanced 
force reduction talks in Vienna. 

So, where there are matters where we 
can cooperate, of mutual advantage to us, 
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we are proceeding enthusiastically to 
bring about a successful resolution of those 
issues. But on matters where we disagree 
with the Soviets, because of a difference 
of perspective and form of government— 
human rights is one example; their un- 
warranted intrusion into the African 
situation is another—we don’t hesitate to 
let our displeasure be known. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


PETER GrusBer [ZDF Television]. Mr. 
President, after being in office for 1% 
years, if you judge your human rights 
policy, don’t you think it’s counterproduc- 
tive? 

THE Preswent. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Gruser. Why? 

Tue Presiwent. I think that there is 
hardly a national leader in the world who 
doesn’t now have as a constant concern 
or consideration the subject of basic hu- 
rights, basic human freedoms, 
whether or not one’s own citizens con- 
demn actions of the government or de- 
plore actions of the government, whether 
or not the rest of the world looks with 
pleasure or displeasure on actions within 
a country. 


man 


In many areas of the world the recom- 
mitment to human rights initiated by us 
and many others, I might say, has borne 
rich dividends. There’s been a strong shift 
toward democratic principles in Latin 
America. In Indonesia there have been 
tens of thousands of people liberated from 
prison. I think we’ve reexamined in our 
own country some possible violations of 
basic human rights. I think other free 
Western democracies have done the same. 
And I think the raising of this issue in a 
responsible, clear way has been a very 
constructive throughout the 
world in ensuring human freedoms in 
which we believe so deeply. 


element 
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U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Mr. MERSEBURGER. Mr. President, not 
so far ago, Soviet leader Brezhnev in Bonn 
agreed on the so-called indivisibility of 
détente. Do you think a SALT agreement, 
a new one with the Soviets, is only possi- 
ble if the Soviets show more restraint in 
Africa, for instance? 

THE PresiweNnt. We are deeply com- 
mitted to détente. We believe that dé- 
tente must be broad-ranging, and we also 
believe that détente must be reciprocal. 
We believe that world peace is a recipro- 
cal benefit. The conclusion of a SALT 
agreement is a benefit to both nations and 
indeed to th entire world. We want to co- 
operate with the Soviets whenever we 
possibly can, and we are searching to 
broaden, not to narrow, the areas where 
we cooperate and reach agreement. 

At the same time, we recognize that 
because of a difference of philosophy be- 
tween our two governments, attitudes 
among our people being different, that we 
are going to be competitive with the 
Soviet Union for many years in the future, 
perhaps generations in the future. We 
are perfectly willing to be competitive. 
I think we can prevail, because our na- 
tural philosophy of government, based on 
human freedoms, is more attractive to 
people. We don’t try to interfere with the 
inclination of nations to preserve their 
own individuality and their own freedom, 
contrary to the attitudes of the Soviets in 
some areas of the world. 

We want peace. We don’t want to stir 
up local conflagrations or conflicts. This is 
contrary to the attitude that the Soviets 
have exhibited in some areas. We have a 
need, I believe, over all this, to maintain 
our own security and the security of our 
allies. And we are trying to strengthen our 
ability to meet a possible attack, either by 
conventional means or by nuclear means 
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which would be a holocaust for the entire 
world, possibly. 

I think we’ve strengthened NATO. 
And we look upon these alliances, militar- 
ily and otherwise, to be an integral part of 
our own national policy. We, of course, 
feel that an attack on Western Europe 
would be exactly the same as an attack 
on the soil of the United States itself. So, 
these are complicated interrelationships, 
but I think they are fairly well defined. 
And we recognize that cooperation and 
competition is an integral part of our re- 
lationship with the Soviets now and in 
the future. 

Mr. Gruser. There are contradictory 
voices coming out of Washington concern- 
ing the United States relationship to the 
Soviet Union. There are soft voices and 
there are tough voices. Which do you pre- 
fer to hear? 

Tue Preswent. Well, the establish- 
ment of policy for our Government falls 
on my shoulders as President. And when 
we find an area of compaubility, coopera- 
tion, mutual advantage, we are very glad 
to discover this relationship with the So- 
viet Union. As I said earlier we are trying 
to broaden the areas in which we can 
cooperate. 

When we disagree, of course we re- 
serve the right as a free nation to let those 
disagreements be known so that they can 
be debated, and hopefully progress can be 
made even in alleviating some of those 
disagreements. There are some principles 
that must be maintained. I’ve mentioned 
a couple already—our mutual security, 
basic democratic principles of freedom. 

We don’t try to intrude into the inter- 
nal affairs of other countries, but we try to 
demand that now and in the future inter- 
national agreements are honored. And 
with changing circumstances in a very 
complicated interrelationship, there are 
times of expressions of cooperation and 
friendship; there are sometimes legitimate 
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expressions of concern and disagreement. 
But this doesn’t mean that we have differ- 
ent policies. We have one basic policy that 
is complicated in itself. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MErRSEBURGER. There is some 
European criticism of what is called the 
unpredictability of the Carter administra- 
tion. What is your response to that? 

THE Presipent. Well, I think any ad- 
ministration must change with changing 
circumstances. The world is a rapidly 
changing place. We have tried to have a 
policy that’s clear. A basic principle is to 
strengthen the alliances that exist between 
ourselves and the European nations, for 
instance. We also try to expand the area of 
friendship with the newly emerging na- 
tions of the world, the ones that in the 
past have not been very strong or effective 
or active but are presently increasing their 
influence. 

I would say that in Africa, Nigeria 
would be an example of that, that Indo- 
nesia would be another example, Brazil, 
Venezuela, India, of course. We are trying 
to improve our relationships with the 
People’s Republic of China. We have a 
new interest in Africa, trying to preserve 
peace there in Namibia, Rhodesia, in the 
Horn of Africa. 

We are trying to lower the level of con- 
ventional weapons sales, reduce the level 
of nuclear armaments. We have a non- 
proliferation policy. We’re trying to un- 
derstand the economic interrelationships 
that exist between the developed nations 
of the world and between us and the de- 
veloping countries of the world. 

So, I think that all these matters that 
we have addressed are individually differ- 
ent from one another, but collectively, 
they comprise the American foreign pol- 
icy. It’s very clear in my own mind what 
we hope to achieve. We spell it out for 
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those who will listen, and with changing 
circumstances, of course, in the future, 
over a period of years, of course, our coun- 
try will have to change its own policy. But 
we are a leading nation on Earth. 

I think our policies directly affect many 
other people. And those many diverse 
peoples look upon our country with differ- 
ent perspectives. But there’s nothing sim- 
ple or easy about international economic 
or political or military affairs. But I think 
we have a very stable, very clear foreign 
policy that changes in an evolutionary 
way, not a revolutionary way. 


U.S. ECONOMIC POLICIES 


Mr. Gruser. You are going to Bonn to 
take part at the economic summit. You 
didn’t finish your energy legislation. You 
couldn’t reduce your trade deficit. Would 
you Say you are going empty-handed to 
Bonn? 

THE Present. No. I’ve reexamined 
the commitments that we made at the last 
economic summit in London. We prom- 
ised to reduce the level of oil imports in 
our country. We have done so. The first 5 
months of 1978 our average imports of 
foreign oil were about a million barrels a 
day less than they had been during the 
year 1977. We promised to do what we 
could to reduce unemployment in our 
countries. I’ve only been in office 18 
months, but we have had a net increase in 
employment in our nation of 6.4 million 
jobs. We’ve reduced the unemployment 
level 134 million jobs. We reduced the 
unemployment rate by 2 percent. 

We've had good progress in the Con- 
gress in implementing a national energy 
plan. It has five basic component parts. 
Already the conference committees have 
approved four of the five. The net result 
of this, when implemented, will be to re- 
duce oil imports an additional 2.3 million 
barrels per day. This is a very difficult 
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thing in our country because, as is quite 
often not understood in some Europe na- 
tions, and perhaps even Japan, we are not 
only a very heavy consumer of oil and 
natural gas, but we are also one of the 
world’s greatest producers of oil and na- 
tural gas. 

And to change from a deep concern 
about production, which has been our 
Government policy in the past, to a new 
concern about conservation and a shift 
toward other more plentiful supplies of 
energy is not easy for a country. But we 
are making good progress; my prediction 
is that the Congress will act successfully 
on our energy plan before they adjourn 
this year. 

Mr. Gruser. So, what options will you 
bring to Bonn? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, that which I’ve 
just described concerning energy, to con- 
tinue to reduce the level of oil imports, 
a presentation to the other countries of 
items with which they may not be fami- 
liar, that is, that our adverse trade bal- 
ance has been primarily attributable this 
year not to oil imports, but to the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods, a lot of 
them from Germany, a lot of them from 
Japan. 


We have maintained and reached our 
goal of sustained economic growth in our 
country. Other nations, Japan and Ger- 
many, have not been so successful. In 
1977, our economic growth rate was much 
higher than the average of our other trad- 
ing partners who will be at the summit. 
We were much more able to purchase 
your goods than you were to purchase 
our goods. I think now there’s a more 
moderate level of growth in our own Na- 
tion and perhaps an increasing rate of 
growth in your country and that of Japan. 
Perhaps in the future you’ll be able to buy 
our goods better than you did in 1977. 


The underlying economic problem is 
the very high adverse trade balance. We 
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have a negative trade balance. Germany 
and Japan have very high positive trade 
balances. But I think that this circum- 
stance will improve. We are all concerned 
about inflation. We are all concerned 
about unemployment. We recognize that 
what’s good for our country almost in- 
evitably is good for all of our trade part- 
ners. The last thing I’d want to say is we 
hope to bring about a successful conclu- 
sion of the multilateral trade negotia- 
tions, which have not been successful so 
far. We want to reduce tariffs and other 
impediments to free trade. 

I think we are the most enthusiastic 
nation among those who will be at the 
Bonn summit in that respect. And we 
hope that the European nations and 
Japan will respond as enthusiastically as 
are we. We need more ability to market 
our own goods among our trading 
partners. 


So, those are the three basic items: 
energy, trade relationships, improved in- 
flation and unemployment circumstances. 


U.S.-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Mr. MeErRsEBuRGER. There has been 
some confusing signals concerning Ger- 
man-American relations the last year— 
neutron bomb, disagreement on econom- 
ics, nonproliferation policies. Is it per- 
haps, Mr. President, that the Germans 
expect a stronger leadership and you pre- 
fer to deal between equal partners? You 
expect them to be more responsible, to 
do more? 

THE PrEsIDENT. I doubt that the Ger- 
man Government or people look to us to 
dominate or to impose our will on them 
or anyone else. We recognize the econom- 
ic and military, political strength of our 
country. It’s not only a privilege, it’s 
also a heavy responsibility. 

We recognize clearly that what happens 
in our own Nation affects directly the 
lives of many people around the world. 
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This puts on my shoulders the responsi- 
bility of having very close relationships 
with the leaders of countries who are al- 
lies of ours. I have met personally with 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt four times. 
Every 3 or 4 months we have been to- 
gether. We have frequent exchanges of 
messages through diplomatic channels, 
and we call each other, without any crisis 
evolving, on the telephone fairly often 
just to discuss matters that are of interest 
to our people. 

I was at Camp David this past week. 
Helmut called me on the phone. We had 
quite an extensive conversation. And [’ll 
be spending 2 days with him before the 
economic summit commences. So, I think 
that this constant exchange of informa- 
tion, consultation, advice, on occasion, 
criticism, is healthy and constructive. 

Ultimately, in a democracy we leaders 
.are responsible to our people. And our 
policies can’t depart too greatly from 
those that our people espouse. But I have 
no concern at all about the stability of 
our relationship, the commonality of our 
interests and purposes, and the strength 
of our cooperation at the government level 
and on a personal basis as well. 

I’ve had the privilege not only of meet- 
ing with Chancellor Schmidt, but many 
of the members of his Cabinet, some of 
the members of the opposition parties. 
And I think throughout that entire gamut 
of responsible and distinguished leaders 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
there’s a common realization that what 
I’ve said is true, that we share so much re- 
sponsibility and opportunity, that we are 
so closely intertwined in our destiny, the 
shaping of it, and that the people de- 
mand that we enhance our personal re- 
lationships. And I feel very proud of this 
relationship, have no concern about it at 
all. 

Mr. Gruser. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Mr. President, can you imagine any 
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circumstances which might allow self- 
determination in East Germany? 

THE PreswweENT. We would like to see 
a unified Germany based on self-deter- 
mination. That’s our ultimate goal. And 
we would contribute in any way we could 
to bring this about. That’s also the goal, 
I believe, of all the Western allies. And 
we hope that some day we’ll see a unified 
Germany. 


ROLE OF CHINA IN U.S.-SOVIET 


RELATIONS 


Mr. MerseEsuRGER. Mr. President, 
would you like to see China concerning 
in relation to the Soviet Union, as a lever 
to nudge the Soviet Union in the direc- 
tion of confrontation or cooperation? 

THE PreEsIDENT. I think it would be a 
serious mistake for ourselves, for the 
People’s Republic of China, for the Soviet 
Union, to try to play one against another. 
We develop our relationships with each 
country in the world on a bilateral basis, 
what’s best for their people and ours di- 
rectly. We would never use China as a 
lever against the Soviet Union. I think 
the Chinese people would resent it very 
deeply, and I think the Soviet Union 
would also. 

I think it would be a counterproduc- 
tive thing for us. We want to have nor- 
nal relationships with China in carrying 
out the terms of the Shanghai Communi- 
que, and we want to increase the coaper- 
ation with the Soviet Union. But to play 
one against another would be a very seri- 
ous mistake which we would never make. 

Mr. Mersepurcer. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

THE PresipENtT. Thank you. I’ve en- 

joyed it. 
NOTE: The interview began at 3:33 p.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. It was 
taped for later broadcast on West German 
television. 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on July 12. 
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President’s Commission on 
Pension Policy 


Executive Order 12071. July 12, 1978 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to create 
in accordance with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. I) an 
advisory commission on national policies 
for retirement, survivor, and disability 
programs, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1-1. Establishment of Commission. 


1-101. There is established the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Pension Policy. 
The Commission shall be composed of 
eleven members. 

1-102. The members of the Commis- 
sion shall be appointed by the President. 
The President shall designate a Chair- 
man from among the members. 


1-2. Functions of the Commission. 

1-201. The Commission shall conduct 
a comprehensive review of retirement, 
survivor, and disability programs existing 
in the United States, including private, 
Federal, State and local programs. 

1-202. The Commission shall develop 
national policies for retirement, survivor, 
and disability programs that can be used 
as a guide by public and private programs. 
Those policies must be designed to ensure 
that the Nation has effective and equita- 
ble retirement, survivor, and disability 
programs which take into account avail- 
able resources and demographic changes 
that are expected into the middle of the 
next century. 

1-203. The Commission shall submit to 
the President a series of reports. These 
reports shall include the Commission’s 
findings and recommendations on short- 
term and long-term issues with respect to 
retirement, survivor, and disability pro- 
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grams, including, but not restricted to, 
the following: 

(a) present overlaps and gaps among 
the private, State and local sectors in 
providing income to retired, surviving, 
and disabled persons ; 

(b) the financial ability of present pri- 
vate, Federal, State and local retirement, 
survivor, and disability systems to meet 
their future obligations; 

(c) appropriate retirement ages, the 
relationship of the annuity levels to past 
earnings and contributions, and the role 
of current retirement, survivor, and dis- 
ability programs in private capital for- 
mation and economic growth; 

(d) the implications of the recom- 
mended national policies for the financing 
and benefit structures of the retirement, 
survivor, and disability programs in the 
public and private sectors; and 

(e) specific reforms and organizational 
changes in the present systems that may 
be required to meet the goals of the 
national policies. 


1-204. The Commission shall submit 
its final report, including its reeommenda- 
tions and findings, to the President prior 
to its termination. 


1-3. Administrative 
Financial Support. 

1-301. At the request of the Chair- 
man each Executive agency that has an 
interest or responsibility in the areas of 
the Commission’s functions shall desig- 
nate an individual to act as liaison with 
the Commission and its staff. 


1-302. In performing its functions, the 
Commission shall seek the advice of in- 
dividuals and groups interested in poli- 
cies applicable to retirement, survivor, 
and disability programs and systems. In 
seeking advice from interested individuals 
and groups, including public and private 
organizations, the Commission or any 
committee thereof, may, among other 
activities, hold hearings and sit and act at 
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such times and places as the Commission 
or such authorized committee may find 
advisable. 


1-303. The Commission may request 
any Executive agency to furnish such in- 
formation as may be helpful for the ful- 
fillment of the Commission’s functions 
under this Order. Each such agency is au- 
thorized, to the extent permitted by law 
and within the limits of available funds, 
to furnish such information to the Com- 
mission. 


1-304. The Commission is authorized 
to appoint and fix the compensation of a 
staff, including not more than one posi- 
tion at the GS-18 level, as may be neces- 
sary to enable it to carry out its functions. 
The Commission may obtain services in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
3109 of Title 5 of the United States Code, 
to the extent funds are available 
therefore. 


1-305. Each member of the Commis- 
sion who is not otherwise employed in 
the Government may receive, to the ex- 
tent permitted by law, compensation for 
each day he or she is engaged upon the 
work of the Commission at a rate not to 
exceed the maximum daily rate now or 
hereafter prescribed by law for GS-18 of 
the General Schedule, and may also re- 
ceive travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the 
government service employed intermit- 
tently. 


1-306. The General Services Admin- 
istration shall provide administrative 
services, facilities, and support to the 
Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

1-307. All necessary expenses incurred 
in connection with the work of the Com- 
mission shall be paid from the appropria- 
tion for “Unanticipated Needs,” in the 
Executive Office Appropriations Act, 
1978, or from such other funds as may be 
available. 
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1-4. General Provisions. 

1-401. The functions of the President 
under the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. App. I), except that of re- 
porting annually to the Congress, which 
are applicable to the Commission, shall 
be performed by the Administrator of 
General Services. 

1-402. The Commission shall termi- 
nate one year after the effective date 
of this Order. 

1-403. This Order shall be effective on 
the day of the first meeting of the Com- 
mission members. 

Jimmy CartTER 
The White House, 

July 12, 1978. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:38 a.m., July 13, 1978] 


NOTE: Additional information on the Execu- 
tive order also was included in the release. 


Department of Defense 
Nomination of Stanley R. Resor To Be Under 


Secretary for Policy. July 12, 1978 

The President today announced that 
he will nominate Stanley R. Resor, of 
New Canaan, Conn., to be Under Secre- 
tary of Defense for Policy. 

Resor was born December 5, 1917, in 
New York City. He received a B.A. 
(1939) and LL.B. (1946) from Yale 
University. He served in the U.S. Army 
from 1942 to 1946. 

Resor practiced law in New York City 
from 1946 to 1965 and from 1971 to 1973. 
He served as Under Secretary of the 
Army in 1965 and as Secretary of the 
Army from 1965 to 1971. Since 1973 he 
has been U.S. Representative to the ne- 
gotiations on Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions being held in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 
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United States Ambassador 
to Yemen 


Nomination of George M. Lane. 


July 12, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate George M. Lane, of 
Westminster, Mass., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Yemen Arab Repub- 
lic. He would replace Thomas J. Scotes, 
who has resigned. 

Lane was born October 15, 1928, in 
Baltimore, Md. He received a B.A. from 
Cornell University in 1951 and an M.A. 
from Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy in 1957. He served in the US. 
Army from 1951 to 1954. 

Lane joined the Foreign Service in 
1957 and served as an international rela- 
tions officer at the State Department. He 
was posted in Beirut, Jidda, Aleppo, Ra- 
bat, and Benghazi. From 1970 to 1972, he 
was a personnel officer at the State De- 
partment, and from 1972 to 1973, he was 
an international relations officer. 

From 1973 to 1974, Lane was Deputy 
Director, then Acting Director of the Of- 
fice of North African Affairs at the State 
Department. From 1974 to 1976, he was 
Deputy Chief“6f Mission in Mbabane, 
and since 1976 he has been Deputy Chief 
of Mission in Beirut. 


South Pacific Commission 
Appointment of George Chaplin as U.S. 


Alternate Representative. July 12, 1978 

The President today announced the 
appointment of George Chaplin as 
United States Alternate Representative 
on the South Pacific Commission. He re- 
places D. Hebden Porteus. 
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Chaplin, 64, of Honolulu, has been edi- 
tor of the Honolulu Advertiser since 
1959. Before moving to Hawaii he was 
managing editor, then editor of the New 
Orleans Item. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


Letter to Members of the House Judiciary 
Committee. July 12, 1978 


Next week, the Judiciary Committee 
will be voting on H.J. Res. 638, which 
would extend the time for ratification of 
the Equal Rights Amendment. I am writ- 
ing to let you, and other members of the 
Committee, know of my strong support 
for an extension of the deadline beyond 
March 22, 1979. 

The Equal Rights Amendment is a long 
overdue addition to our Constitution: it 
will guarantee equal rights for all Amer- 
icans, regardless of sex. I commend you, 
and the Judiciary Committee, for your 
efforts in 1972 proposing the Amend- 
ment and your vital support, since then, 
for ratification. 

I am hopeful that ERA will be ratified 
before the present deadline expires, and 
I am committed to doing whatever I can 
to help the ratification process. But I am 
concerned that the current deadline may 
be an unnecessary barrier toward ensur- 
ing more than a hundred million Amer- 
icans their constitutional rights. I do not 
believe that, just as we move so close to 
ensuring those rights, the struggle for 
ERA must be ended because of an orig- 
inal seven year deadline. 

There is no constitutional requirement 
that ratificaiton occur within a seven year 
period, nor within the period originally 
established for ratification. Under the 
Constitution, in the opinion of the Jus- 
tice Department, Congress is empowered 
to determine the period of ratification and 
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can change, by resolution, any previously 
established ratification period. 

I urge the Committee to exercise its au- 
thority to extend the ratification deadline 
for ERA. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Representative Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and Representative Don Edwards, chairman 
of the committee’s Civil and Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee. 


The President’s Visit to the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Remarks on Departure From the White 
House. July 13, 1978 


Tue Vice Preswwent. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Carter, Amy: 

Since this administration assumed of- 
fice, it has established no higher foreign 
policy priority than the closest possible 
working relationship between the indus- 
trial democracies of Western Europe and 
Japan. The International Economic Sum- 
mit Conference in Bonn is a part of that 
effort. 

Since assuming office we have made 
substantial progress in assuming our share 
of the international economic burdens. In 
the past year and a half, we have added 
more jobs to the work force in America, 
6.1 million jobs, than in any other period 
in the history of the United States. 

In the energy field we are well along the 
way in establishing a basic and profound 
change in America’s energy approach. We 
have established a Department of Energy. 
We have made substantial progress in the 
adoption of the most comprehensive and 
profound energy package ever proposed 
to the Congress. And this year we will use 
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a million barrels less of foreign oil than 
last year. 

The President will also be visiting Ber- 
lin to renew personally on behalf of the 
American people our friendship and our 
commitment to the free people of Berlin. 

Mr. President, on your mission you 
take with you our hopes for success and 
our love, and we hope a speedy return. 
Thank you very much. 

Tue PresipENtT. We leave this morn- 
ing for two trips combined into one. The 
first will be an official visit by me repre- 
senting the United States to the people 
of the Federal Republic of Germany— 
this visit will last 2 days—to be followed 
by the fourth economic summit con- 
ducted by the leaders of the seven indus- 
trialized democracies. 

On this journey I recognize the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the people of 
the world. And I also understand that 
in the free democracies, that we must 
demonstrate and we can demonstrate the 
strength, the vitality, and the cooperation 
that has existed among us and has been 
the foundation for our progress. 

It’s almost a cliche to say that the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has performed 
an economic miracle in rising from the 
devastation of war to one of the leading 
industrial economic nations of the world. 
This is, of course, attributable to the 
tenacity and courage and the industrious 
nature of the German people. But it’s 
also a tribute to the fact that they are 
free and that they function under the 
terms of a democratic society. 

We demonstrated this in our own coun- 
try when, because of the freedom of the 
human spirit, we were able to change a 
wilderness into a nation which is now a 
world leader. The Federal Republic 
shows that same freedom of the human 
spirit, a dedication to liberty, to indi- 
vidual human rights, and they have re- 
built their country when their industrial 
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base and many of their cities had been 
thoroughly destroyed by the devastation 
of war. 

The fact that Europe and Japan are 
now industrial and economic giants is, of 
course, a tribute to themselves, to their 
determination and their resourcefulness, 
but also a tribute to the wisdom of the 
United States in giving them help after 
the Second World War. Again, in Europe 
as in Japan this is a tribute to the demo- 
cratic system. 

In the summit conference, following 
my state visit to Germany, we will con- 
tinue the process of cooperation, consul- 
tation, the sharing of problems and op- 
portunities, the establishment of goals 
among the seven industrialized nations. 
We will discuss a broad range of econom- 
ic issues, and I will be able to renew my 
own friendships with the leaders of the 
other countries, to explain the position, 
the attitude, the special problems of the 
United States of America, to outline our 
accomplishments, and to learn the same 
information from each of them. 

We recognize that we have a responsi- 
bility to strengthen our own systems, to 
give a better life for our own people, to 
cooperate more closely. But at the same 
time we are not selfish in our attitudes, be- 
cause history has taught us the dangers 
of economic chaos throughout the world 
and the dangers of unlimited human suf- 
fering caused by economic deprivation. 

We don’t expect to solve all the prob- 
lems of the world, but we do expect to 
leave the economic summit with a more 
thorough understanding of the mutual 
nature of our responsibilities, a renewed 
commitment, a renewed confidence, a re- 
newed common commitment and effort 
to having a better future for our people. 

We'll establish goals that will be edu- 
cational among ourselves, that will in- 
crease cooperation, that will let the parlia- 
ments and the congresses work in closer 
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harmony with the executive leaders of 
our countries. And I believe it will also 
be an educational process for the general 
public who observe our actions and our 
statements from around the world. 

I leave here, finally, with a great pride 
in my own country, the United States of 
America, confidence in our system, con- 
fidence in our economic and political and 
military strength, recognizing the position 
of leadership that has been carved out 
by the achievements of a free society. 

I will express first my friendship for 
the German people and then express my 
friendship through their leaders of those 
who live in Italy, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, Canada. 

This is a sober time. It’s one of reas- 
sessment, not one of discouragement; one 
of determination to improve the circum- 
stances which we face. And as I leave on 
this trip, representing the greatest nation 
on Earth, I hope and I pray that I can 
represent the people of the United States 
well. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 8:35 
a.m. on the South Lawn of the White House. 


Department of Energy 


Nomination of Ruth C. Clusen To Be an 
Assistant Secretary. July 13, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Ruth C. Clusen, of Green 
Bay, Wis., to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy. Her area of responsibility would 
be environment. 

Clusen was born June 11, 1922, in 
Bruce, Wis. She received a B.S. from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1945. 

Clusen was a teacher from 1947 to 
1951 and in 1957-58. She has been with 
the League of Women Voters since 1946, 
and served as president from 1974 to May 
1978. 
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Clusen has served as an environmental 
consultant to the Interior Department, 
the Conservation Foundation, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Natural Resources. 
She was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Committee on 
Environmental Protection in Moscow in 
1974, and participated in the U.N. Con- 
ference on Human Environment in 


Stockholm in 1972. 


Bureau of Mines 


Nomination of Roger A. Markle To Be 
Director. July 13, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Roger A. Markle, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to be Director of the 
Bureau of Mines at the Interior Depart- 
ment. He would replace Thomas V. 
Falkie, who has resigned. 

Markle was born December 12, 1933, 
in Sidney, Mont. He received a B.S. in 
mining engineering from the University 
of Alaska in 1959, an M.S. in mine man- 
agement from Stanford University in 
1965, and an M.B.A. from the University 
of Chicago in 1971. He served in the U.S. 
Navy. 

From 1958 to 1961, Markle was with 
Alaska Mines & Minerals, Inc., serving as 
mill superintendent, chief mine engineer, 
and then general superintendent. From 
1962 to 1964, he was an instructor of 
adult education at the University of 
Alaska. 

From 1965 to 1974, Markle was with 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and its sub- 
sidiaries, in various positions related to 
mining and ending as manager of mine 
development. Since 1974 he has been 
president of the western division of the 
Valley Camp Coal Company. 
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Markle was appointed by the Gover- 
nor to Utah’s Energy Conservation and 
Development Council and to the Blue 
Ribbon Joint Legislative Committee on 
Energy Policy. He is chairman of the In- 
teragency Task Force on Power Plant 
Siting. 


United States Railway 
Association 


Nomination of William K. Smith To Be 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


July 13, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate William K. Smith, of Min- 
nesota, to be Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the United States Rail- 
way Association for a 6-year term. He 
would replace Arthur D. Lewis, resigned. 

Smith was born April 21, 1922, in Oak- 
land, Calif. He received a B.B.A. from 
the University of Minnesota in 1947. Ee 
served in the U.S. Army during World 
War IT. 

Smith joined General Mills in 1948 
as a transportation clerk in San Fran- 
cisco. Since that time he has been asso- 
ciated with the corporation’s transporta- 
tion department in a variety of positions 
and locations. In 1955 he became assist- 
ant director of transportation at the cor- 
porate headquarters in Minneapolis. 

Smith has been director of transporta- 
tion for General Mills since 1965 and vice 
president of the company since 1968. 

Smith has been on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the U.S. Railway Association since 
1974. He has been serving as Acting 
Chairman of the Board since 1977. 

Smith is also a board member of the 
Transportation Association of America 
and a vice president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board 


Nomination of Gloria Schaffer To Be a 
Member. July 13, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Gloria Schaffer, of Wood- 
bridge, Conn., to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring December 31, 1978, 
and for a new term expiring December 31, 
1984. 

Schaffer was born October 3, 1930, in 
New London, Conn. She attended Sarah 
Lawrence College. 

Schaffer was elected to the Connecti- 
cut State Senate in 1958 and served six 
terms. In 1970 she was elected secretary of 
state of Connecticut, and she was re- 
elected in 1974. 

Schaffer is chairwoman of the Connect- 
icut Council on Human Services. She has 
served as a representative to the White 
House Conference on Education, and as a 
member of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion Advisory Panel, the National Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, and the 
United States National Commission on 
UNESCO. 

As a State senator Schaffer chaired the 
public welfare and humane institutions 
committee, the penal institutions commit- 
tee, and, for three terms, the education 
committee. 


Council on Environmental 
Quality 


Nomination of Jane Hurt Yarn To Be a 
Member. July 13, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Jane Hurt Yarn, of Atlanta, 
Ga., to be a member of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. She would replace 
Jehn A. Busterud, who has resigned. 
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Yarn was born October 15, 1924, in 
Greenville, S.C. She graduated from Saint 
Mary’s College in Raleigh, N.C., and did 
postgraduate work in landscape design at 
the University of Georgia. 

Since 1952 she has owned and managed 
a farm in Jackson County, Ala., where she 
raises cattle, row crops, and trees. She 
has been a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Nature Conservancy since 
1969, and served as vice chairman from 
1972 to 1974 and as chairman of the 
Georgia Coastal Islands Committee from 
1969 to 1970. 


Yarn was a founder of Save America’s 
Vital Environment (SAVE) in 1970 and 
served as president from 1970 to 1972. 
Since 1977 she has been chairman of the 
Charles A. Lindbergh Fund, responsible 
for raising funds for grants in the fields of 
aeronautics, wildlife, exploration, natural 
sciences, or environment. 


Federal Mine Safety and Health 


Review Commission 
Nomination of Richard V. Backley To Be a 


Member. July 13,1978 

The President today announced that 
he will nominate Richard V. Backley, of 
Fairfax, Va., to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Mine Safety and Health Review 
Commission for a 4-year term. 

Backley was born July 21, 1927, in Chi- 
cago. He received an LL.B. from De Paul 
University in 1955. 

Backley practiced law in Chicago from 
1955 to 1957 and was a trial counsel for 
Montgomery Ward from 1957 to 1960. 
From 1960 to 1967, he was District At- 
torney for the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

From 1967 to 1970, Backley was attor- 
ney adviser to the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration (now EPA) 
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at the Interior Department. In 1970, with 
the enactment of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969, he be- 
came a senior trial attorney with the 
newly formed Division of Mine Health 
and Safety at Interior. 

In 1974 Backley was certified as an ad- 
ministrative law judge. The same year he 
was promoted to the position of Assist- 
ant Solicitor in the Division of Mine 
Health and Safety, where he supervised 
a staff of 19 attorneys which handled all 
administrative proceedings involving 
mine safety before administrative law 
judges. 

Since 1975 Backley has been an admin- 
istrative law judge with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. July 13, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1976 Annual 
Report of Health Activities under the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969. 

I recommend that the statutory report- 
ing requirement for this report be changed 
from once every year to once every three 
years. HEW staff resources and time could 
be better spent on more research rather 
than on the preparation of annual reports 
of largely repetitious material. Basic in- 
formation in this field has been known for 
some time, and new findings develop 
only slowly and infrequently. All of the 
information contained in this report is 
available to Congress during annual ap- 
propriations and oversight hearings, and 
HEW will inform Congress immediately 
of any scientific breakthroughs in the 


field. 
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This report describes activities prior to 

the beginning of my Administration. 
Jummy CarTER 

The White House, 

July 13, 1978. 
NOTE: The 33-page report is entitled “The 
Federal Coal Mine Health Program in 1976: 
Seventh Annual Report of Health Activities 
Under the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969—U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, Center for Disease Control, National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health.” 


Agreement on Namibia 


White House Statement. July 13,1978 

The President welcomes the agree- 
ment reached yesterday in Luanda be- 
tween SWAPO and the Western five 
contact group concerning a peaceful solu- 
tion to the Namibia question. While we 
are awaiting a full report of the details 
we understand that with South African 
cooperation the way is now open to an 
early decision by the Security Council to 
cooperate with all the parties involved 
to bring Namibia to early independence. 

The President appreciates the efforts of 
all the parties involved, including the 
frontline states of Africa whose coopera- 
tion has been so essential in the impor- 
tant progress which has been made. The 
United States will continue to cooperate 
fully in the implementation of the agree- 
ment. 


Trade Negotiations in Geneva, 
Switzerland 


White House Statement. 


July 13, 1978 


The President is pleased by the an- 
nouncement from trade negotiators at 
Geneva of progress in their pre-summit 
negotiations. He looks forward to a more 
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detailed report from Ambassador Strauss 
in Bonn. Further advances will be needed 
to achieve a constructive outcome. The 
President believes the work done so far in 
Geneva provides a good basis for progress 
in this area at the Bonn summit. 


Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With Heinz 
Lohfeldt of Der Spiegel Magazine. 
July 11, 1978 


U.S.-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Mr. LouFreLpt. Mr. President, critics 
on both sides of the Atlantic assert that 
relations between the United States and 
its strongest ally in Europe, the Federal 
Republic, have reached a low point. 

THe Preswenrt. I believe that Ger- 
man-American relations are in fact both 
very good and extraordinarily close. Our 
two governments consult as intensely and 
frequently as at any other time in the 
history of the Western Alliance. And on 
our basic objectives, we agree completely. 
Naturally, we may sometimes differ in 
specific goals and approaches; but these 
honest differences, frankly expressed, be- 
tween close friends and allies are actually 
a sign of the strength of our relationship. 

Mr. Lourextpr. So there is no bad 
rapport between you and Chancellor 
Schmidt? 

Tue Preswent. My personal rela- 
tionship with Chancellor Schmidt is ex- 
cellent. I have met with him four times 
since coming into office, and we consult 
regularly by telephone. I have the high- 
est respect and regard for him as a wise 
and distinguished statesman, and asa per- 
sonal friend. Our meetings have always 
been a source of personal pleasure and 
value for me, and I look forward to see- 
ing him again in Bonn this week. 
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Mr. Louretpt. Do you think that 
Germany should play a special role 
within the Western Alliance, and how 
would you describe this role? 

Tue Preswent. The Federal Repub- 
lic plays a vital role within the Western 
Alliance, in close harmony with the 
United States and our mutual allies. It is 
Western Europe’s strongest economic 
power, it makes a large and effective con- 
tribution to NATO security, and it shares 
in the political leadership of the Alliance. 
This is not a “special” role, as you sug- 
gest, rather it reflects the deep commit- 
ment of a nation that prizes its freedom 
and its partnership with like-minded na- 
tions of the West. 


U.S. ROLE IN EUROPE 


Mr. Lonuretpr. In Europe, but here 
in the United States as well, there is in- 
creasing talk of an American “leadership 
crisis.” In the U.S., this “crisis” is re- 
flected in the most recent, rather negative 
opinion polls. Within the Western Alli- 
ance, this criticism for example has been 
voiced by Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
during his last visit to Washington. What 
is your response to those critics? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think, the sta- 
bility of the Western Alliance is a proof 
that we don’t lack leadership. There was 
a time, maybe a couple of years ago and 
before, when the commitment to NATO, 
for instance, was very doubtful among 
some of the members. 

Now there is again a new spirit of com- 
mitment to a stronger NATO Alliance. 
Our own Congress, the people of our Na- 
tion, have a much firmer commitment to 
the NATO Alliance than was the case in 
the past. And we have a strong relation- 
ship with our allies and friends as we have 
ever had that I can remember in my life- 
time. So, I think, there is no evidence of 
a lack of adequate leadership. The lead- 
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ership as evidenced in this community of 
Western democracies is very tangible and 
demonstrable. 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Mr. Loure cpt. Critics charge there is 
no clear American foreign policy concept, 
and especially no clear concept for Amer- 
ican policy towards the Soviet Union. For 
example, on the one hand, you and your 
advisers oppose the Soviet expansion in 
Africa, while on the other hand, your Sec- 
retary of State, Cyrus Vance, resumes the 
negotiations for a new SALT agreement 
with his Soviet counterpart, Gromyko. 
How do you reconcile these policies? 

Tue Preswent. The United States 
seeks a détente that is both broadly de- 
fined and fully reciprocal. We recognize, 
however, that our relations with the So- 
viet Union will continue to be a mixture 
of cooperation and competition. For our 
part, we want to enlarge areas of cooper- 
ation, and my administration has en- 
gaged the Soviet Union in a broad range 
of efforts to limit and reduce arms. But 
when necessary, we will act to ensure our 
security and that of our allies. 

If there is to be a genuine détente, the 
Soviet Union must recognize, as we do, 
the responsibility we both share to work 
for just and peaceful solutions to the 
world’s problems, rather than aggravat- 
ing those problems or increasing the like- 
lihood of conflict. This is why we have 
expressed our concern over the actions of 
the Soviet Union and its ally Cuba in 
Africa. 

Mr. LourFe pt. But you refuse to link 
SALT 

THe PresipENtT. With regard to 
SALT, my administration has from the 
beginning placed the highest importance 
on the need to halt the upward spiral of 
nuclear weapons. We are prepared to 
conclude a SALT II agreement that truly 
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enhances Western security. As I said at 
Annapolis: 

‘“‘We have no desire to link this negotia- 
tion for a SALT agreement with other 
competitive relationships nor to impose 
other special conditions on the process. In 
a democratic society, however, where 
public opinion is an integral factor in the 
shaping and implementation of foreign 
policy, we do recognize that tensions, 
sharp disputes, or threats to peace will 
complicate the quest for a successful 
agreement. This is not a matter of our 
preference but a simple recognition of 
facts.” 

Mr. Louretpt. While you refuse to 
link the SALT talks to any other prob- 
lem in American-Soviet relations, the So- 
viets are challenging the West in Africa, 
take American newspapermen into court, 
and hold trials against prominent Soviet 
dissidents. Don’t you feel that they are 
exploiting the American policy of no link- 
age and try to test your resolve? 

THE PresipENT. I don’t believe that a 
trial of innocent citizens, whether they be 
Americans or Soviet citizens, is a test of 
my own resolve or an attack on the people 
of the United States. This problem of 
Shcharanskiy, Ginzburg, Orlov, and 
others, of American newspersons and 
American businessmen is really an attack 
on people throughout the world who be- 
lieve in human freedom. And it is made 
in direct violation of written international 
agreements signed voluntarily by the 
Soviet Union, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, signed by the Soviet 
Union as part of the United Nations. 

And the Final Act of the Helsinki agree- 
ment, which was signed by the Soviet 
Union, along with 34 other nations in 
Europe and North America, calls for the 
preservation within each country individ- 
ually of the rights of a citizen to emigrate 
if he chooses, or to live with one’s own 
family, or to voice opinions even some- 
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times in criticism of one’s own govern- 
ment. The Soviets have violated the vari- 
ous agreements which they voluntarily 
signed. 

SOVIET DISSIDENTS 


Mr. Lou rept. The Soviets argue that 
the dissident trials are a purely Soviet 
matter and charge your administration 
with interference in their internal affairs. 

THE PRESIDENT. When we speak out on 
humanitarian issues, we do so not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions, but because of our belief in the value 
of the individual. Our concern for human 
rights is global and is not restricted to any 
nation or region. But my guess is that this 
effort in stamping out dissident voices will 
be unsuccessful. So, I don’t look upon this 
action by the Soviets as an attack on me 
or on the American people. It doesn’t 
damage our country. I think it arises an 
almost universal, justifiable condemnation 
of the world towards the Soviets and re- 
veals a weakness of their own system of 
not being able to withstand the lonely 
voice of a dissident or an accurate news- 
paper report that is printed not in the 
Soviet Union, but in a foreign country. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Mr. LourFe.pt. In view of the most 
recent Soviet actions, especially the trials 
in Moscow, the pressure of linking these 
actions and SALT is rapidly growing here 
in Washington. Senator Jackson called the 
resumption of the SALT talks “the wrong 
signal at the wrong time.” What is your 
answer to these pressures? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, throughout his- 
tory the interrelationship between the 
Soviet Union and the United States has 
demonstrated the advisability of search- 
ing out common ground on which we 
could cooperate to the mutual benefit of 
our people. 
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In the heat of the Vietnam war, I think, 
in the same month that we mined the har- 
bor of Haiphong, SALT I was signed. So, 
when it is obviously to the mutual benefit 
of our people and to the benefit of the en- 
tire world to restrict or even to reduce the 
level of nuclear weapon inventories, it 
would be a serious mistake to terminate 
those discussions or those conferences be- 
cause of other factors which don’t directly 
reflect on them. So, we have kept separate 
the negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
SALT. 

But we reserve the right to privately 
and publicly criticize the Soviets when 
they violate the basic human rights agree- 
ments that they have signed or when 
through unwarranted actions they have 
intruded themselves or their surrogates, 
the Cuban troops, into the internal 
affairs of, for instance, African nations. 

Mr. LouFe pt. Do you share Secretary 
Vance’s optimism that a new SALT 
agreement will ultimately be ratified by 
the U.S. Senate? Right now it seems 
that many Senators consider the linkage 
a reality and would not be prepared to 
judge a new SALT agreement on its own 
merits, but rather in connection with the 
general Soviet behavior. 

Tue Present. Yes, my belief is that 
the Senate will ultimately make a judg- 
ment on the merits of the agreement it- 
self. And there is an overwhelming sup- 
port for a successful and mutually bene- 
ficial SALT agreement among the 
American people. I think this support 
will be mirrored ultimately in the action 
of the U.S. Senate. And my experience 
with the Senate has been that in a show- 
down, when the final decision is made, 
they will act responsibly and in the best 
interest of all. 

Mr. Lourevpt. Like in the debate on 
the Panama Canal treaties? 
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THe Preswent. Yes. And the Mid- 
east arms sale. They have a very difficult 
issue to decide now about the removal of 
the embargo on the sale of weapons to 
Turkey. But I found a majority of Sena- 
tors to be very courageous and very sound 
in their judgment and to make the right 
decision. 

DETENTE 


Mr. Louretpt. However, the escala- 
tion in the war of words between the 
Soviet Union and the United States has 
created the impression that we are wit- 
nessing the end of the era of détente and 
the return of the cold war. In your 
opinion, is the policy of détente en- 
dangered, or has it already failed? 

THE PresIDENT. Neither in the United 
States nor in the Soviet Union 
détente ever regarded as a panacea that 
would 


was 


end competition between two 
radically different systems, each with its 
own interests. But we value it now for 
the same reason we originally pursued 
it: as an antidote to the uncontrolled 
competition between the United States 
and the Soviet Union that might threaten 
us both, and the rest of the world. 

Thus, the United States is fully com- 
mitted to the search for relations among 
states that will resolve conflicts of inter- 
est peacefully. The SALT talks, for ex- 
ample, are a partial step toward reducing 
the threat of strategic nuclear weapons. 
While the road toward that goal is a 
long one, the effort is vital; and we. will 
centinue its pursuit. 

I believe that the Soviet leadership 
shares my country’s view of the impor- 
tance of ensuring greater stability in our 
relations. We continually urge the Soviet 
Union to respond in kind to our efforts 
to reduce competition in our relations 
and to expand areas of cooperation. 
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SOVIET AND CUBAN INVOLVEMENT 
IN AFRICA 


Mr. Lonretpt. How do you, in this 
context, evaluate the presence of the 
Soviets and the Cubans in Africa? Are 
they acting according to a long-term 
strategy, or are they just exploiting the 
situation of the moment? 

THe PresipeNT. In my speech at 
Annapolis, I spelled out the basic Ameri- 
can approach to Africa: to work for “a 
continent that is free of the dominance 
of outside powers, free of the bitterness 
of racial injustice, free of conflict, ana 
free of the burden of poverty, hunger, 
and disease.” I believe that all people 
of good will can subscribe to these ob- 
jectives. 

In recent months, the Soviet Union 
and Cuba have taken a different course, 
which is clearly inconsistent with the in- 
dependent development of free nations. 
Yet, whatever their motives for inter- 
fering in individual African nations, I 
believe the Soviet Union and Cuba will 
find their intrusion decisively rejected by 
the people of Africa. Countries that 
suffered through long decades of colonial- 
ism are not likely to welcome a new 
imperialism. And it is to help these coun- 
tries maintain their rightful place in the 
community of nations that I, and mem- 
bers of my administration, have called 
attention to Soviet and Cuban actions. 


SOVIET MILITARY BUILDUP 


Mr. Loureitpt. You have asserted 
that the Soviet military buildup by far ex- 
ceeds its legitimate security needs. What 
exactly do you mean? 

Tue Preswent. The United States 
and its allies believe that the increased So- 
viet military buildup cannot be explained 
in terms of any legitimate concern with 
the Western defense posture. This applies 
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in particular to the buildup of Warsaw 
Pact forces in Central Europe, and to the 
steady growth of Soviet forces for more 
than a decade. 

Mr. Lourexpt. So what is the West 
supposed to do? 

Tue Present. I have confidence in 
the strength of the West to meet this chal- 
lenge—strength in military forces, in our 
collective will, and in our economies, po- 
litical systems, and moral values. We will 
continue to maintain that strength. In 
time, we hope to convince the Soviet 
Union that a competition in arms adds 
nothing to either side’s security, so that 
it will turn away from its overemphasis on 
military power and toward peaceful pur- 
sults. 


U.S.-CHINESE RELATIONS 


Mr. Lonre.pt. Regarding the perma- 
nent conflict between the Soviet Union 
and China, do you think it wise for the 
United States to play the “Chinese card” 
in order to put some pressure on the So- 
viet Union? 

THe Preswenrt. “Chinese card” is not 
a term used by my administration. The 
United States seeks to improve its rela- 
tions with both the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China. With regard 
to China, that means working within the 
framework of the Shanghai Communique, 
in the search for practical ways to normal- 
ize our relations. 

Mr. Lonrevpt. And you are not afraid 
that a closer U.S.-Chinese relationship 
might lead to an even more adamant 
Soviet attitude? 

Tue Presiwent. As the United States 
has made clear many times nothing in the 
evolution of our policy towards China is 
in any way intended to affect adversely 
the interests of third countries, including 
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the Soviet Union. We believe that a pro- 
ductive U.S.-Chinese relationship is worth 
seeking on its own merits, and that a 
strong and secure China is in our interest. 


U.S. ENERGY POLICY 


Mr. Lourextptr. Mr. President, the 
western economy is in a severe crisis. One 
of the main reasons and symptoms is the 
weakness of the U.S. dollar, which is, first 
of all, caused by America’s massive oil 
imports. What kind of a solution do you 
envisage to reduce these imports? 

THE Preswenrt. We have already been 
quite successful in carrying out the basic 
promises of the London Economic Sum- 
mit. We agreed to attempt to cut down on 
the level of oil imports, and we have had 
good success. 

Mr. Lonretpr. Really? 

Tue President. In the first 5 months 
of this year, without an energy law being 
in effect, we reduced the oil imports by 
almost 1 million barrels a day. And with 
the passage of the energy legislation, we 
anticipate another 2.3 million barrels a 
day of savings. 

Mr. But 


chances for the passage of the energy leg- 


LOHFELDT. how are the 
islation? 

Tue Preswent. Agreement has been 
reached among the major committees of 
the Congress on four out of the five com- 
ponents of the comprehensive program 


we proposed to reduce consumption and 


increase production on energy. The fifth 
element of this package, the crude oil 
equalization tax, is still being considered 
by the Congress. I am working closely 
with the Congress to secure its passage, 
and I think they will decide this success- 
fully before they adjourn for this year. I 
remain committed to this legislation and 


its objectives. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Louretpr. In Bonn, you will, af- 
ter your state visit, meet with the heads 
of state or government of the most im- 
portant industrial countries of the West. 
What will you offer your partners to im- 
prove the state of the world economy? 

THE Presivent. The central theme of 
the economic summit is “concerted ac- 
tion,’ with each country sharing the re- 
sponsibility of improving the world econ- 
omy. Two of my highest priorities are 
lowering the US. inflation rate and re- 
ducing our oil imports. 

In Bonn, I will spell out the steps we 
are taking to implement these policies 
and the reasons why I am confident we 
will succeed. Most of the economic prob- 
lems are attributable to severe trade im- 
balances among us. 

Last year, our Nation had a very high 
growth rate. We were financially able to 
buy goods from other countries, like Ger- 
many and Japan, for example. Our 
growth rate was maintained, and so we 
have met the goal we had established at 
the London Economic Summit Confer- 
ence. Other nations were not quite so suc- 
cessful. But I hope that in Bonn other 
heads of government will be forthcoming 
in the areas of trade and growth. Prog- 
ress in both areas will be important to the 
well-being of the world economy and, of 
course, to the American economy as well. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


Mr. Lourextpt. Mr. President, you 
have been in office now for some 18 
months. How do you feel? Are you still 
optimistic about the course and the fu- 
ture of your administration? 

THE Present. Yes, I am. We have 
spelled out fairly, I think, the goals for 
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our Nation in the time I am in the White 
House, and we have had some good suc- 
cesses. 

Mr. LouFe.pt. For example? 

Tue Present. A year ago, my big- 
gest problem in this country was the un- 
employment rate. It was almost 8 per- 
cent when I took office. I and the Con- 
gress have acted, I think, very effectively 
to bring this unemployment rate down. 
We have added a net 6.4 million jobs and 
cut the unemployment rate by 2 percent. 
We also have very good strides in reor- 
ganizing our Government. And we have 
tried to bring about a repairing of the 
spirit of our country in the aftermath of 
the Vietnam war and the Watergate 
problem. I think we have done that suc- 
cessfully; the attitude of our people is 
better. 

We have still got a long way to go to 
solve all our problems. But we have made 
good progress, and I feel very optimistic 
about the future. 

Mr. Lonurexpr. Mr. President, thank 
you for this interview. 

NOTE: The interview began at approximately 
4 p.m. in the Library at the White House. 
As printed above, the item follows the text 


of the White House press release, which was 
distributed on July 14. 
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July 8 

The President has declared an emer- 
gency for the State of North Dakota be- 
cause of the impact of severe storms and 
tornadoes which struck Grant County on 
July 4 and 5. 

The President has declared a major 
disaster for the State of Wisconsin as a 
result of severe storms and flooding, hail, 
and tornadoes, beginning on or about 
June 25, which caused extensive public 
and private property damage. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Minnesota as a result of 
severe storms and flooding, hail, and tor- 
nadoes, beginning on or about June 25, 
which caused extensive public and private 
property damage. 

July 9 

The President returned to the White 
House after a week’s stay at Camp David, 
Md. 

July 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National 
Affairs ; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison; 


Security 


—Senate Majority Leader Robert C. 
Byrd; 
—the Cabinet; 
—Lt. Gov. and Mrs. Richard F. Celeste 
of Ohio; 
—Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the Special Report on Multilateral 
Export Controls. 


The President participated in a foreign 
policy briefing for Members of Congress 
at the White House. Secretary of State 
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Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown, and Dr. Brzezinski also 
participated in the discussions. 

July 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship; 

—a group of Congressmen to discuss 
intelligence matters; 

—Senator Dick Clark of Iowa; 

—Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President, and Dr. 
Brzezinski. 

The President transmitted the follow- 

ing reports to the Congress: 

—the 10th Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity ; 

—the 1977 Annual Report of the 
United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program. 

July 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Representative Morris K. Udall of 
Arizona; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Senator Quentin N. Burdick of North 
Dakota, Representatives Harold T. 
Johnson of California and Robert A. 
Roe of New Jersey, and administra- 
tion officials to discuss urban policy; 

—Senators John C. Stennis of Mis- 
sissippi, Thomas J. McIntyre of New 
Hampshire, Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington, and Sam Nunn of 
Georgia; 

—Frank Press, Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, 
who reported on his mission to the 
People’s Republic of China. 
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The President attended a portion of 
the breakfast held for Members of Con- 
gress in the State Dining Room at the 
White House to discuss the situation in 
Turkey and Greece. 

The President transmitted the follow- 
ing reports to the Congress: 

—the annual report of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1977; 

—the annual report on the Alaska 
Railroad for fiscal year 1977; 

—the Ninth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships and the National Hous- 
ing Partnership. 

The White House announced that 
President Carter’s mother, Lillian 
Carter, will visit the Sahel region of West 
Africa as an emissary of the President 
from July 17 to August 2. Her journey 
will express the President’s deep interest 
in the problem of world hunger, the dis- 
parity between rich and poor, and the 


role of women in the development proc- 
ess. On her way to the Sahel, Mrs. Carter 
will stop in Paris, to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the Club du Sahel at the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and Rome, to receive 


the Ceres Medal from the Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 


July 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 

Submitted July 12, 1978 

Tatcotr W. SEELyeE, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Syrian 
Arab Republic. 

Withdrawn July 12, 1978 

Hopart Carvin Jackson, Sr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be a member of the Federal Coun- 
cil on the Aging for a term expiring June 5, 
1979, vice Frell M. Owl, term expired, 
which was sent to the Senate on April 7, 
1978. 


Submitted July 13, 1978 

GeorceE M. Lane, of Massachusetts, a Foreign 
Service officer cf Class two, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Yemen 
Arab Republic. 

STANLEY R. Resor, of Connecticut, to be 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy (new 
position). 

Rocer A. Mark te, of Utah, to be Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, vice Thomas V. 
Falkie, resigned. 

Rutu C. CiuseEn, of Wisconsin, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Energy (Environment) 
(new position). 

GtoriA SCHAFFER, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1978, vice Lee R. West, re- 
signed. 

Gioria SCHAFFER, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the term of 6 years expiring December 31, 
1984 (reappointment 

JANE Hurt Yarn, of Georgia, to be a member 
of the Council on Environmental Quality, 
vice John A. Busterud, resigned. 

RicHarp V. BackLey, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission for a term of 
4 years (new position). 

Roy T. Sessums, of Louisiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi River Commission for 
a term of 9 years (reappointment). 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released July 10, 1978 


Fact sheet: Justice System Improvement Act 
of 1978 

Fact sheet: urban initiatives program 

News conference: on Federal law enforcement 
assistance reorganization and a Housing and 
Urban Development Department urban ini- 
tiatives program—by Stuart E. Eizenstat, As- 
sistant to the President for Domestic Affairs 
and Policy, Deputy Attorney General Ben- 
jamin R. Civiletti, W. Harrison Wellford, 
Executive Associate Director for Reorgani- 
zation and Management, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Lawrence P. Simons, As- 
sistant Secretary for Housing, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, and 
Thomas Madden, General Counsel, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 


Released July 12, 1978 


Announcement: visit of Mrs. Lillian Carter to 
the Sahel region of Africa 

Announcement: presentation of the Ceres 
Medal to Mrs. Lillian Carter by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations 

List: participants in the U.S. scientific and 
technological mission to the People’s Re- 
public of China, July 6-10 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 10, 1978 
H.R. 10730 Public Law 95-316 


An act to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972 during fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 
1981. 

H.R. 3447 Public Law 95-317 
An act to amend chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, to grant an annuitant the right 
to elect within one year after remarriage 
whether such annuitant’s new spouse shall 
be entitled, if otherwise qualified, to a sur- 
vivor annuity, and to eliminate the annuity 
reduction made by an unmarried annuitant 
to provide a survivor annuity to an individ- 
ual having an insurable interest in cases 
where such individual predeceases_ the 
annuitant. 

Public Law 95-318 
An act to provide for the reinstatement of 
civil service retirement survivor annuities 
for certain widows and widowers whose re- 
marriages occurred before July 18, 1966, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved July 11, 1978 
S. Public Law 95-319 


Emergency Interim Consumer Product 
Safety Standard Act of 1978. 








Editor’s Note 


The President’s Visit to the Federal Republic of Germany 


The President departed the White House on Thursday 
morning, July 13, for a state visit to the Federal Republic 
of Germany and meetings at the Bonn Economic Summit. 
Releases issued on the trip but not received in time for 
inclusion in this issue will be printed next week. 
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